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A FARMER’S SON HUSTLES AMERICAS 


Skating Pays 



Inexperienced skaters are liable to view the world from unusual angles; here the 
photographer gives us a view of two skaters from an unusual angle. 


PEACE CAMP OF 
s GOODWILL 

MORE WORK FOR 
IDLE MEN 

Why Not a Chain of Camps 
Throughout the Countryside? 

OUT WITH YOUR WHITE 
ELEPHANTS 

C..N.. readers have already heard of 
the courageous experiment being made 
by the Gritli Fyrd, the Peace Army Camp 
at Godshill, by the New Forest, to help, 
unemployed men to lead a healthy, 
worth-while, and adventurous life. 

; .The scheme is succeeding so well that 
it is hoped other camps of the same kind 
will soon be formed near over-populated 
districts of England where the. unem¬ 
ployment problem is most acute. In 
South Wales, for instance, there are 
30,000 surplus men, and with their 
families they number at least 90,000, 
too many even when trade is good. 

The Spirit of Initiative 

In Germany, which is two or three 
years'ahead of this country in dealing, 
with the unemployment problem, about 
200,000 workless men are -living in 
. camps', but these arc run on almost 
military lines. Far better is Gritli Fyrd, 
for iV is not a barrack scheme where 
everything is organised for the men. 
They run the camp themselves. 

The spirit of initiative is one of the 
secrets of the success of the. movement, 
for at their Camp Councils the men 
tliems&lves decide what work they will 
undertake. There is a Camp Chief, but 
he stays in the background unless his 
help or advice is needed. 

All kinds of useful work are being 
done by the men. They are running a 
boys club and cataloguing the village 
library. A good road has been made 
through the wood, and several bridges, 
strong enough to bear lorries. 

Resourcefulness in Difficulties 

Two looms have been given to the 
camp so. that the men can make their 
own clothes. They are as resourceful as 
our troops during the war in improvising 
to make their surroundings more comfort¬ 
able. When the camp cook wanted an 
oven they made him one of galvanised 
sheets of iron plastered with clay, with a 
fire uhderneath, and it is as satisfactory 
as an expensive one bought in a shop. 

At one’of their councils they decided 
to help the Land Utilisation Survey with 
the making of the new Domesday Book 
of which an account was published some 
weeks ago in the C.N. They are under¬ 
taking to finish Wiltshire and patches of 
other counties not yet done. 

If a chain of permanent camp com¬ 
munities could be started England would 
benefit, because the men would aim at 
making the countryside more beautiful 
by planting slag-heaps with trees or 
making them into kitchen gardens and 


by reclaiming places defaced by disused 
industrial works. There is no town or 
village which could not be made more 
beautiful; in fact, there are opportuni¬ 
ties everywhere for useful work. ' 

The hopefulness of the Gritli Fyrd 
Camps Scheme has appealed to many 
people, so that there has been a wonderful 
response to appeals for help, although 
gifts are still urgently needed. Mr 
Theodore Wood, a cripple who used to 
sell newspapers outside Victoria Station, 
has given ^100, the whole of a legacy 
he had just received. In his spare time 
he wheels himself about London and 
distributes leaflets to people in theatre 
queues, and so on, so that Grith Fyrd 
may be better known. 

. Many people have " white elephants ” 
hoarded in lofts or garages, which might 
serve as valuable equipment for the 
camp. They are invited to send par¬ 
ticulars of these to the Camp Chief, 
Godshill, Fordingbridge, Hants, who 
will gladly receive subscriDtions and 
gifts, in kind. 


HISTORY IN A TOOTH 

A fossilised shark's tooth was found 
in hard sandstone at Pipiriki in New 
Zealand, about 50 miles from the sea. 

It was a big tooth—five inches high 
and four inches along the base, and was 
in a perfect state of preservation after 
being hidden away in * the earth for 
countless years. . 

Now it is on view in the Wanganui 
Museum, and scientists say it prob¬ 
ably belonged to a shark that was as 
big as the biggest whale known. Only 
a very big shark could have carried such 
a big tooth in its jaws. The sharks now 
to be found in the seas of the world are 
much smaller, and they have much 
smaller teeth. 

How many tens of thousands or 
millions of years ago did this great shark 
live ? How is it that its tooth became 
embedded in the sandstone at a place 
that is now 50 miles away from the sea ? 

Those are questions wo may all ask. 
but 11 o .one can answer them -. .. . 


THE CHILDREN S 
CENTENARIAN 

C.O.M. AND ITS LONG 
JOURNEY 

The Great-Great-Grandmother 
of the G.N. 

EDITOR NEARING A JUBILEE 

The C.N., which is 14 years old and a 
mere child, wishes to pay its respects 
to a great-great-grandmother among 
children’s papers. 

One of our letters as we write is from 
a lady of 89, who was taken to Australia 
in 1852 ; yet eyen she is too young to 
remember the first copies of the Child’s 
Own Magazine, which has lived longer 
than any other existing children’s paper, 
having appeared each month since if* 
was first published. 

Before the Days of the Iron Horse 

It is thrilling to think that before 
trains were running anywhere the 
children of England were reading this 
magazine, reading it and loving it, for 
though the old copies make gloomy 
reading for us now, with deathbed 
scenes 1 and dull moralisings, they 
were nearly all the children of those 
days had in the. way of literature, 
and it was not till the eighteen-six ties 
that their imaginations were allowed 
to be stirred with tales of adventure 
and fun, and not till the 20th'century 
that the Children’s Encyclopedia came. 

The early days of the Child’s Own 
Magazine were the days of. stage¬ 
coaches, paddle-steamers, and postmen 
in tall hats taking round the first 
penny post. \ We can see them today 
in the crude woodcuts illustrating , the 
first dumpy little yearly volumes. 

It was in 1852 that the paper grew 
and the name was changed from the 
Child’s Own Book to the Child’s Own 
Magazine, By that-time the Sunday 
School Union had taken over thifc 
promising offspring of a printer’s private 
venture. They publish it still, and 
Mr Horace Groser is still the editor 
after 47 years, having succeeded two 
1 grandfathers who filled the editorial 
chair for 38 years before him. 

Companions in Many a Home 

Charles Robinson, J. A. Shepherd, 
Ernest Prater, and Louis Wain are some 
of the artists who have drawn for the 
C.O.M., while many a successful writer 
has been thrilled at seeing his first 
stories in its bright pages. Actually 
it is even two years older, but the 1834 
volume is the oldest in existence. 

We hope that when the C.N. is a 
hundred it will be able to look back 
as proudly as the C.O.M. .does now, 
and that the C.O.M. will be at our 
Centenary Banquet, We have been 
companions in many a home, and it is 
with much delight that we send our 
best wishes, to the centenarian C.O.M. 
and its nearly-half-centenarian editor. 
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.25 YEARS OF A 
TRAVELLING THEATRE 

CHAUVE-SOURIS 

How a Russian Company of 
Actors Made Good 

COURAGE IN GREAT ADVERSITY 

London has been enjoying the 25th 
anniversary production of the Chauve- 
Souris Theatre. 

The caste of singers and dancers is. 
Russian, led by that-remarkable actor- 
showman Nikita Balieff. /In the space 
of two hours Nikita takes us on a tour 
with him round the world. Before each 
curtain rises, revealing attractive scenery- 
and exquisite costumes, Nikita himself 
tells us the country we are in. 

From East to West 

There is a simple and moving repre¬ 
sentation of that Christmas Eve nine¬ 
teen centuries ago when Joseph and 
Mary arrived at Bethlehem to find every 
inn full. We turn away from the East 
to hear bronzed sailors singing the 
famous Volga Boat Song as they pull 
in their boats. In France we. see. four 
dainty figures come to life on Marie 
Antoinette’s fan and dance a minuet. 

Humour is introduced by a Persian 
.pantomime and a farce showing an over¬ 
bearing Russian dentist trying to extract 
a tooth. In Copenhagen the figures 
on the blue Dresden dish are. magically 
brought to life by Grieg’s music ; and in 
Moscow gipsies sing spirited songs'. In 
Spain there is a proud, defiant dance ; in 
Germany we see a homely Christmas 
tree, with all the toys coming to life 
at midnight. . >. ^ • • 

Beginning in a Cellar 

Down by the river, just outside the 
walls of the Kremlin, the chief, artistes 
in the Moscow theatres used to gather 
in a cellar to amuse themselves when 
their job of amusing others was * over 
for the day. . . ‘ .'•* ■ 

They acted purely for pleasure. Every 
artiste took a role unlike his usual.one. 
Singers danced; dancers. sang ; trage¬ 
dians became comedians ; . comedians 
turned themselves into tragedians. ■ 

Nikita Balieff led the artistes and 
organised a performance once a month. 
He looked upon the production as a 
hobby, and fpr two years continued to 
play his part at the Moscow Art Theatre. 
His' favourite role was that of Bread, 
in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. . . 

The Move From Moscow 

But in 1910 Nikita’s theatre absorbed 
so much of his time and attention that 
he gave up his association with the 
Moscow Art Theatre. He engaged a 
larger house * and planned regular 
programmes. The spectators were still 
actors. Only if.you were lucky enough 
to carry a paper signed by twelve actors 
could you hope, to get past the man at 
the door. 

But by and by the outside world 
clamoured to be admitted to Nikita’s 
exclusive little theatre. In 1913 he had 
to make his last move in Moscow to a 
still larger cellar. . 

Then came the horrors of the Revolu¬ 
tion . Nikita and his troupe fled to Paris. 
They had lost their money, their scenery, 
their costumes, and their patrons. But 
they had kept something more than 
all these—a courageous heart. -Slowly, 
despite their limited knowledge of 
French, these Russian refugees built 
up a repertoire: that won the praises of 
Paris and * sent them forward with a 
passport to the other big cities. - 

Even the name of this travelling 
theatre has a story. Twenty-five years 
ago, when Nikita was signing the lease 
of his first underground theatre, a bat 
fell from the roof on to his hand. He 
promptly chose the bat’s French name 
(Chauve-Syuris) for his theatre. 

‘ Bonne chance , Chauve-Souris players, 
in your next quarter of a century ! 


TWO GOVERNMENTS 
FALL IN ONE DAY 

HITLER CHANCELLOR 

The Endless Changes in the 
Politics of Europe 

FRANCE AND GERMANY 

The political happenings in the leading 
countries of Europe have been causing 
great anxiety to all who are looking for 
that stability on which a new Europe, 
and indeed a new World, can be built. 

On the same day last month the 
Governments of France and Germany 
fell from power, leaving both these 
countries without direction, It-. was 
mainly the economic troubles that 
brought about these crises. 

France is at present living from 
hand to mouth. The Ministry of M. 
Paul-Boncour took office with the 
essential task of reducing expenditure 
and raising taxation, to put an end to 
a deficit mounting at the rate of 
£10,000 an hour. The French budget 
should have been passed last year, but 
it had .not been passed when the 
Government fell, for the Socialists were 
adamant' in refusing to agree to the 
proposed increase of taxation for small 
farmers and traders. 

Hitler Gets His Chance 

The cause of the fall of General von 
Schleicher, the German Chancellor, 
was: the decision of the Reichstag to 
meet before he had been able to secure 
a majority to support him. The Chan¬ 
cellor went to President Hindenburg 
to ask for power to dissolve the hostile 
Reichstag and hold yet another election, 
but this, was refused by the President, 
who appointed Adolf Hitler Chancellor. 
Herr Hitler quickly formed a Ministry in 
which Von Papen, Von Neurath and 
Herr Hugenberg represent other parties 
than the Nazis. All took the oath to 
the Republican Constitution. 

The failure of General von Schleicher 
to bring unity to the embittered parties 
of Germany is even more disastrous to 
the internal condition of Germany than 
the fall of M. Paul-Boncour in France, 
for in Germany the Socialists arc 
seriously afraid that there is real danger 
to the Republican form of Government, 
of which they were the chief founders. 

The world can only watch and wait, 
hoping that goodwill and common sense 
will at last prevail. 

POVERTY IS BAD FOR ALL 
The Hard Case of a Poor Family 
SOMETHING SADLY WRONG 

That one half of the world does not. 
know how the other half lives is again 
seen in a melancholy case at Lewisham. 

An inquest on a poor woman who died 
at 37 revealed that a family of nine were 
living on 48s a week, made up of unem¬ 
ployment benefit 35s 3d, 5s poor, relief, 
and 8s earned by one of the children, 

The coroner who conducted the in¬ 
quest said " there was something wrong ” 
when nine people had to be fed on 48s 
a week and pay rent. 

But there arc millions of worse cases 
up and down the country, as is well 
known to all relieving officers, to clergy¬ 
men; and others with powers of observa¬ 
tion. Not infrequently ros or even 
15s in rent has to be paid out of an 
income, of only 25s to 35s a week, 

How can we wonder that trade is bad 
when so many families have no means 
to buy goods after paying rent and 
buying a little food ? 

Let us not suppose that the poverty of 
other people does not matter to us. 
Every poor person is a poor buyer and 
therefore a cause of bad trade, and bad 
trade hurts everybody. 

It remains to add that in this sad 
Lewisham case there seemed little doubt 
that the poor woman died because she 
voluntarily went without food so that 
her children might have more. 


PEACE OR TROUBLE 
FOR IRELAND? 

VICTORY OF 
Mr DE VALERA 

The Way in Which it Was 
Brought About 

ENGLAND STANDING ASIDE 

The unexpected has again occurred in 
Ireland and Mr De Valera.has been re¬ 
turned with greater support than before. 
His party of Fianna Fail can just out¬ 
vote all the rest of the Dail together. 

The immediate result of this victory 
is that the Oath of Allegiance to the 
Crown and other questions, such as the 
Constitution itself, and the retention of 
the Senate and the Governor-General; 
are in jeopardy. , 

The friends of ' Ireland outside the. 
Emerald Isle are by no means happy 
about the result, partly because they 
feel that the victory was in the nature of 
political opportunism^ the election being 
engineered at a moment when the forces 
of the Government were ready and those 
of the Opposition were not, and partly 
because they feel that Mr De Valera 
relied. on the old bitterness toward 
England in his appeal for votes. 

Temporary Prosperity 

The election coincided with a great' 
but temporary period of prosperity for 
the poorer people of a poor country. 
Owing to the embargo on cattle, the 
meat whi^fr would normally have been 
sent to England has been sold at a very 
cheap rate in Ireland ; a large sum of 
about £2,000,000 has been spent on. 
relief works; and free milk has been dis¬ 
tributed far and wide to the children of 
the poor. These things, combined with 
extravagant promises, won Fianna Fail 
many votes, and the divided forces of the 
Opposition could do little against them. 1 

Perhaps the most creditable thing 
about this election is the part this 
country took in it, which was nothing ! 
Though we as taxpayers and as chief 
traders with the sister Island are very 
much concerned with what happens in 
Ireland, not a speech by a Minister nor 
an article in a leading English newspaper 
could be pointed to as an interference 
with the free right of Irishmen to elect 
whom they would to rule over them. 

Now that the result is decided we 
cannot but think that prejudice rather 
than wisdom prevailed, and that the 
present policy of .Mr De Valera will' 
bring neither peace nor prosperity. ' • 

A TALE OF THE GREAT 
FROST 

There are plenty of stories of the 
January frost, but readers of the C.N. 
will like to remember this, and so will the 
dog who comes into the story. 

It happened on the lake at Hampstead 
Heath, just when the frost was breaking. 
The ice had broken at one place, and 
skaters had given. up' all idea of any 
more fun that day. - Then someone 
said : “ Oh, look at that poor little dog 1 ” 

There he was, swimming round and 
round in the pool made where the ice 
had broken, just as a duck was swim¬ 
ming on a pond We saw at Sevenoalts 
while a hundred skaters were enjoying 
themselves on it. People called and- 
whistled, but the dog paid no heed. He 
was evidently frightened of the slippery 
ice and. was rapidly becoming numbed 
with cold. It seemed that there was no 
means of saving him. 

Then the crowd saw a man crawling 
along the ice, steadily and slowly, and 
talking gently to the dog as he went. A 
great cheer went up as the man stretched 
out his arm over the cracked and thin¬ 
ning ice and hauled out the trembling 
creature. He crawled back the way he 
had come, and as soo'n as the dog came 
to himself again he said “ Thank you ” 
in the best way he could, licking the 
riian’s face all over. 


SHORTER HOURS 

And More Working Days 

IDEA DISCUSSED AT THE I.L.O. 

. Time spent in workshops and factories 
is on the change. What is the working 
week of the future to be ? 

The change will come, whatever be 
the results of the recent I.L.O. meeting 
on the subject, in which 34 countries 
took part. Some resisted it, some 
pleaded for it; but in any case the meet¬ 
ing was a preparatory one, to explore the 
proposition before it is submitted to the 
annual Conference in May. 

The main idea is that the shortening 
of the working day for all would provide 
more working days and so help to 
solve the unemployment problem, 

It is only a few years ago that the 
international convention for a 48-hour 
week; was" adopted. Already many 
people arc convinced that the chief way 
of giving back work to the workless is to 
reduce the week to 40 hours^ Signor 
Mussolini speaks even of 30. 

The inquiry made by the I.L.O. shows 
that a considerable number of industries 
have already reduced working hours, 
and so provided employment for thou¬ 
sands of men. The Director of the I.L.O. 
has pointed out that there is nothing 
new or alarming about this proposal. 

“ Since the first invention of industrial 
machinery,” he said in a broadcast 
speech on the subject,” the reduction of 
hours of work has gone hand-in-hand 
with men’s growing productive power. 
Holers which were 12 and 14 a day in 
the eighteenth century are 8 in the 
twentieth century. 

The subject is one of profound im¬ 
portance, and must be considered from 
many points of view before a decision 
can be made. 


1 HE DIED FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

Councillor P. F. Hanafy, Mayor of 
Northampton, has passed on. He died 
for the unemployed. 

During a public function he suddenly 
collapsed, and the end came without 
warning to his fellow-workei's. . 

But he was not without warning. A 
specialist had told him that the state 
of his heart made rest imperative. He 
was told to give up public work. 

Councillor Hanafy replied quietly that 
he could not do that. He had pledged 
himself to carry through certain schemes 
to help the unemployed, and he ihlist 
do his best for them still. , v 

. He suffered great pain, and he knew 
that, he was liable to fatal seizure, but 
he continued his work. - He . died for 
others as truly as if he had been shot 
carrying a wounded comrade in Jfattle. 

' what nobody wants 

In connection with the campaign 
against the Litter Lout there comes to 
us from Glasgow this good story. 

A lady observed a cigarette carton 
fly out of the window of a- motor-car 
standing by the kerb. She picked up 
the carton, opened the door of the car, 
and politely handed the property back 
to the driver... . . , V , 

” Thank you,” he said, " but I don’t 
want it.” The lady placed it on the 
seat by the driver, remarking as she went 
oh her way, ” Neither does Glasgow.” 

Things Said 

I am a simple soldier and I love my 
job. ; The Shah of Persia 

Three or four hundred millions a year 
is wasted on gambling. Canon Peter Green 

World cooperation is the stimulus of 
Italian idealism. Signor Grandi 

. ' Mr Gandhi is the most reactionary 
figure in the world today. 

. Sir Alfred Watson 

Without the teaching of religion all 
secular teaching is meaningless. , 

Dr Lyttelton 
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Snow and Ice • The Return To Harbour • Boy Cooks 



Returning to Harbour—There was not sufficient breeze to fill the sails of these boats as they crept into the calm water of Harwich Harbour the other evening 



Boys as Cooks—An unusual course of lessons is being provided for the senior boys of On Wimbledon Common—There were many expert skaters on the frozen ponds recently) 
Rookmount School, Upper Norwood. They are learning to be cooks, as shown here. for the Indoor rinks had made it possible to keep in form during the summer. 
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WILD LIFE IN THE CITY 

A LITTLE CATHEDRAL 
SANCTUARY 

The Lovely Corner That is 
Growing Up in Liverpool 

FLOCKS OF HAPPY BIRDS 

Liverpool is the last place where one 
might expect to find a bird sanctuary, 
but close to the new cathedral now 
rising, and only a stone's throw from the 
slums, is a beautiful little haven which 
for five years has been a regular calling- 
place for birds migrating over the city. 

It is a little ravine in the corner of the 
^ancient cemetery, and the walls of an 
*old quarry protect the birds who shelter 
here from rough weather. 

In winter or summer they can always 
drink at the beautiful stone fountain, 
for it has been made so that no ice can 
form and is constantly full. 

* The inscription on it tells us that “ this 
corner has been made a home for birds 
in loving memory of Susannah Spooner, 
their friend." 

A Little Land of Heart’s Desire 

Certainly it was a friend of the birds 
who designed this sanctuary, which is 
for them a little land of heart’s desire. 
Flocks of missel thrushes carry about 
with them during the year memories of 
the elderberry feasts they have here 
every autumn. 

The ravine has been planted with all 
kinds of berry-bearing shrubs such *as 
hawthorn and mountain ash, which arc 
a delight to the many feathered visitors. 
There are nesting-boxes and feeding- 
tables, and when one hears birds singing 
in the two copses it is difficult to believe 
that only a few yards away, are the city 
docks, Chinatown, and the busiest part 
of the city. 

In this tiny patch of green country 
27 species of birds have been noticed, 
and there is an increase every, year in 
numbers and species.' Once a goldcrest 
made a stay here. Several yellow- 
hammers, a nuthatch, rare in the North, 
and a cole-tit have been seen, and last 
year some pied wagtails showed great 
approval of the sanctuary. 

Good Things Provided 

Rooks and jackdaws often look in 
for a chat and a caw, and flocks of 
linnets, chaffinches, greenfinches, and 
titmice make their home in the copses. 

Liverpool naturalists are learning 
many facts about migration, and watch 
is being kept of the movements of 
resident birds in the- surrounding dis¬ 
trict. Every May the willow warbler 
comes here for about a week and is 
often heard singing. 

Twice a day the birds arc fed. A 
whistle is blown and they descend in 
a cloud and feast on the good things 
provided for them through the kindness 
of the human who thought of this 
beautiful memorial. 

The sanctuary may be the beginning 
of a new movement in inducing people 
to recognise the rights of wild birds by 
making little sanctuaries of this kind 
for them in their own gardens. 

KOBELKOFF 

ICobelkoff has failed to achieve, his 
ambition for the first time. 

He has died aged 81, and his friends 
are astonished because he said he would 
live to be 120, and they were accustomed 
to think that ICobelkoff could do 
anything he liked. 

‘ He was born in the Ural Mountains, 
and he was born without limbs. But lie 
learned to write, paint, shoot, and fish. 
He was obliged to earn his living as a 
freak in a show, but would not himself 
be embittered. At last he saved enough 
to buy a merry-go-round and scenic 
railway in Vienna. He was happily 
married and prosperous in the end. 

He had been exhibited in nearly every 
capital, and the world knew him as a 
human wonder. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LAST 
PLAY 

The Poet's Farewell To 
the World 

This is the story of Shakespeare’s last play 
as told in the G.N. Birthday Edition of the 
Poet's great Works. 

It is almost certain that The Tempest 
is the last. of Shakespeare's plays, the 
poet's farewell to the stage. 

We like to think it is so, for there is 
something in The Tempest that is not 
entirely of this world. - We sec Shake¬ 
speare with his magic at its highest, 

; taking three little hours of life on an 
island far away and giving it a touch of 
immortality! He makes us feel, as he 
makes Prospcro say, that we are such 
stuff as dreams are made on. 

Shakespeare found the idea of the 
play in old books of many lands, but 
it suited him well that a new island had 
just comp into history. A shipload of 
the early founders of ’ the British 
Empire, on their way to Sir Walter 
Raleigh's much-lovcd colony of Vir¬ 
ginia, had been shipwrecked on what 
^.Shakespeare calls the vexed Bermoothcs, 
and it is odd that, in the magic hands 
of Shakespeare, the first known event 
in the history of Bermuda should give 
the island an imperishable place in 
literature. 

A Charming Story 

There was wide public interest in the 
story of the wreck, the fertility of the 
island, the alluring climate, and the 
mysterious noises that were said to have 
been heard. Shakespeare took the 
island for the scene of his play, trans¬ 
porting it from the Atlantic into the 
Mediterranean so that it would serve 
for the shipwreck of a royal party storm- 
driven while returning home to Naples 
from a marriage in Tunis. It was at a 
wedding festivity that the play was 
first produced, in February 1613, 

In this beautiful play it is impossible 
not to notice how perfectly Shakespeare 
blends his mixed materials into a charm¬ 
ing story. Human beings, airy sprites, 
and visions from nowhere hold the 
stage, and the poet's imagination so 
captures us that wc accept it as a 
true romance. 

Through it all runs a delicate fancy 
deepened by an undertone of profound 
thought, and breathing a spirit of gracious 
forgiveness for all wrongs. 

The Master Magician 

But the impressiveness of The Tem¬ 
pest lies not only in the thought that 
runs through the play, but in the con¬ 
viction, growing upon us as we read, 
that Shakespeare is saying farewell and 
laying down his pen. We feel that 
Prospcro laying down his cloak is 
Shakespeare laying aside his magic. 
Prospero breaking his wand and drown¬ 
ing his book is Shakespeare saying fare¬ 
well to the magic by which he could 
create a play like this. 

In the Epilogue Prospero stands be¬ 
fore the world with his magic powers 
voluntarily laid down, and so, wc 
believe, does Shakespeare, the master 
magician of the human mind, the 
greatest writer since the world.began. 

. The 15s volume of Shakespeare arranged by 
Arthur Mee Is now being offered for 2s lid 
as a birthday celebration for C.N, readers. 
See page 13 for full particulars. 


CHIEF OF THE ISLAND 

Everyone under the Flag lias a soft 
place in his heart for the solitary folk 
of Tristan da Cunlia, and will send a 
salute to the new chieftain of the island. 

Until recently the padre has decided 
all their little troubles and acted on their 
behalf in any contacts with the outside 
world. The padre has now come home, 
however, but before leaving he appointed 
one of the 167 inhabitants .as Chief, with 
power to perform marriages, and the new 
chief’s mother as head woman to look 
after the • interests . of the women and 
children. 


Mercy On Her 
ROUNDS 


WINDOWS ON 
WORLD 


THE 


Where To Turn For Help 

It is astounding how much of the 
work of the' world is done voluntarily, 
from sitting on County Councils to 
making pin-cushions for church*bazaars. 

There is, for instance, a great deal of 
quite useful work being carried on almost 
entirely voluntarily by the After-Care 
Committees and the visitors who work 
under them. 

Patients attending a tuberculosis 
clinic or being discharged from a sana¬ 
torium are often in need of some 
friendly help from a sympathetic and 
understanding person. ' It may be that 
someone is wanted to press their claims 
for better housing so that the illness may 
not return, or they may be glad of a 
warmer overcoat or better food. 

Delicate people are not always able to 
look after their own interests in this busy 
world, but it is encouraging to find so 
many kind people willing to do what they 
can to help in this way. Often the 
doctor will report to the visitor that the 
patient is recovered and fit for some 
light work, preferably' out of doors. 
The doctor himself is too busy to follow 
up the cure, but the After-Care Com¬ 
mittee is there to see about this for him. 

A Long Waiting List 

Another good point about the work 
is that every patient who is enabled to 
look after his health outside a sana¬ 
torium leaves a bed free for the next on 
the long waiting list of sick people. 

Another important branch of After- 
Care work is that run by the Central 
Association for Mental Welfare. Often a 
lonely man or woman, driven by over¬ 
work or unhappiness into a state of 
mental breakdown, finds on discharge 
that there is nowhere to go while getting 
back to a normal state. Here, again, 
are After-Care Committees ready with 
advice, gifts, and encouragement. 

The third branch of the work is the 
After-Care of schoolchildren. It is 
national work of great importance and 
infinite interest, and wc recommend it 
to anyone who would like a change and 
has a little time to spare. 

Those who have not any time to spare, 
have perhaps a penny or two; and if 
they ask in their district they are almost 
certain to find an After-Care Com¬ 
mittee hampered for want of funds. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS 
Why We Have It 

Miss Helen M. Cam, of Girton College, 
Cambridge, has just been telling the 
Society of Genealogists snch a pleasant 
thing about our ancestors that we 
desire to pass it on. 

She was speaking on the Curia Regis 
Rolls, which are records of the court of 
King's Bench at the end of the twelfth 
century and in most of the thirteenth. 

There were several cases of a man 
going to law to prove that another man 
was his property. Then the other man 
would try to .prove that he was not a 
villein, but a freeman. In those days 
the lord knew his serf's family tree as 
well as his own, and in reading the 
evidence on this point Miss Cam found 
that there was no class barrier between 
serf and freeman. They intermarried 
in a way that showed how little the 
freeman despised the man who was, 
legally, a serf. . 

Dr C. Moor, who also spoke on the 
point, said that there had never existed 
in England the extreme gulf between 
upper and lower classes that existed 
in Russia and France. * Thus, he said, 
England has a strong middle class. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Alicante 
Perscpolis 
Ticino 
Wanganui 
Xerxes . 


. Ah-lc-kahn-tay 
. . Per-sep-o-lis 
. . . Tc-che-no 
. Wawn-gali-noo-e 
. . . Zerk-scez 


6000 YEARS AGO 

Still Throwing Light on 
the Past 

OLDEST DOORS KNOWN 

Dr Ernest Herzfcld has discovered the 
palaces of Xerxes and Darius. He has 
uncovered the splendours Alexander the 
Great overthrew. * ... J 

Wc have almost become satiated with 
splendours, and the tombs bf the kings- 
of Egypt and the palaces of the kings 
of Persia do not now seem quite so 
wonderful as the little Persian village; 
which Dr Herzfeld found about two 
miles from the palaces. 

The village belongs to the Stone Age, 
and is believed to be about 6000 years 
old. It is in unusually good condition, 
and the dwellings have doors and 
windows. These arc said to be the 
oldest doors and windows known. 
When we think of all that a door 
symbolises in human life wc cannot look 
unmoved at the .oldest doors in the 
world. That they are the doors of 
humble homes and not of palaces is the 
most touching thing about them. 

But they have no beauty like the 
palaces of Xerxes and Darius. 

Superb Sculptures 

Dr Herzfeld, leading the University of 
Chicago's Persian Expedition, has now; 
reaped the reward of two years digging. 
The palaces of Persepolis, the old 
capital of Persia, were buried 26 feet; 
deep. But they were built by master 
builders. Tunnels nearly six feet high 
had been drilled in the solid rock to 
carry off water from the mountainside; 
and make the terraces safe. 

Superb sculptures 2500 years old 
have been revealed to the light of day, 
still as fresh as if they were cut in our 
time. Nearly 1000 feet of black stone 
panelling decorated one of the halls. 
The panels, carved and polished like 
ebony, show a great Durbar, with 21 
subject nations bearing gifts to the great 
King of Persia. All the pomp and 
grandeur of the day is depicted with 
loving skill and the most delicate detail. 

It is said that the discovery of these 
panels almost doubles the amount of 
ancient Persian art that we possess. 

A CAT WALKS 260 MILES 

Mr. Thomas Fairbrotlicr of Wood- 
ville, near Burton-on-Trent, must have 
thought he was dreaming one Sunday 
morning not long ago. 

Curled up on his window-sill he saw 
a familiar-looking cat. It was no other 
than Tinker, the beautiful black Persian 
belonging to his brother, who had moved 
last November from the next-door-house 
to Seaton in Devon, 260 miles away, 
taking the cat with him in a basket. 

Tinker must have been unhappy in 
the new environment. After all, dogs 
and cats, like humans, have their 
friends and acquaintances down the 
street. Homesick for the old life with 
its familiar scenes. Tinker slipped off 
from his new home, determined to find 
the haj^py surroundings he had lost. 

Guided only by instinct, he made his 
way up hill and down dale and through 
many to was. and villages until his four 
legs had carried him probably across 
part of Devon and through Somerset, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Stafford, to 
Woodvillc. With no human aid, neither 
signpost, nor map, nor compass, he found 
his way North as unerringly as if he had 
been a carrier pigeon. 

Many must have been his adventures 
while searching for food, and at night 
he must have had many strange/esting- 
places. Wc can only guess liow pleased 
Tinker felt when he came upon his old 
haunts at Woodvillc, and his delight 
when Mr Fairbrother recognised him, 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE SEA LION IN 
THE WAR 
Submarine Detectives 

Captain James Woodward, the man 
' who trained sea lions to hunt submarines, 
has died at 82. 

He had been an. aquarium-showman 
from his youth. He was the first man to 
realise the great intelligence and sense of 
hearing possessed by sea lions and the 
first man to train them to perforin. 

During the war he offered himself and 
his sea lions to the Admiralty Research 
Department. He soon trained his sea 
lions to swim toward buzzers in tanks. 
Then the} 7 practised in a. five-mile lake 
in Wales. There they soon learned to 
swim toward instruments which made 
the sort of noise that a submarine 
makes. Then they were taken to the 
Channel, and often proved more success¬ 
ful than instruments in detecting a, 
submarine. Like the gunner’s horse and 
the carrier pigeon, the sea lion did his bit 
in the war to end war, but it is pleasant 
to know that not a sea lion was lulled. 

When the submarines began to operate 
in groups the sea lions were less success¬ 
ful, and retired into civil life. 

TOBACCO AT THE 
LEAGUE 

Trouble With the Crops 

One quaint subject to find on the 
League Council agenda the other day 
was tobacco 

Three countries of Europe (Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Turkey) are in difficulties 
about the disposal of their crops, and a 
special committee was constituted to 
investigate the matter. -It consisted of 
delegates of these three States, of six 
others possessing monopolies, and of four 
more which have certain fiscal provisions 
placing the exports of tobacco of the 
three States in an unfavourable position. 

This is still another instance of inter¬ 
national regulation which may avoid 
many complications in future. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 
TO STAY 

The Government Decides 

At last the Government lias come to a 
decision on the steps to be taken about 
Waterloo Bridge. 

It is at best a compromise, but the 
situation during the past eight years 
has been such a disgrace to the aesthetic 
appearance of the Thames and to the 
reputation of all the authorities con¬ 
cerned that most people are by now so 
disgusted that they will agree to any¬ 
thing that ends a ridiculous situation. 

The Minister of Transport has written 
to the L.C.C. that the Government 
considers there is no course possible but 
to recondition the existing bridge, 
corbelling it out in order that it can 
take four lines of traffic instead of 
two. The design should be submitted 
to the Royal Fine Art Commission for 
their advice. 

The Government will be prepared to 
advance 60 per cent of the cost of the 
work, which is estimated at ^685,060. 


WELL DONE, FAITHFUL 
SERVANT 

The world is not such an ungrateful 
place as some people would have us think. 

Nearly half a century ago Isaac 
Boylett, then a young man of 21, 
became coachman to Miss Georgina 
Atkinspn, of Somersbury, Shalford, near 
Guildford. She was a cripple, and he 
had to help her about almost wherever 
she went. 

Ever since' then he had been in her 
service until Miss Atkinson died the 
other day. There was a surprise for him 
when her will was read, for a legacy of 
^3000 has. been left to her " faithful 
servant,” and £300 to his wife. 

Now Mr and Mrs Boylett will be able 
to spend their old age in comfort. They 
intend to retire and settle down in the 
country*,- and the C.N. wishes them 
many years of well-deserved happiness. 


C.N. LIFELIKE PICTURES 
Another Four Pages For the 
Self-Binder Album 

Again this week the C.N. is giving 
four pages of Lifelike Pictures. 

When these are viewed through the 
Magic Spectacles which were given 
with last week’s issue they will be seen 
to stand out with stereoscopic effect. If 
you missed the last C.N., ask your 
newsagent to get. a copy for you, 
including the splendid gifts of Magic 
Spectacles, Lifelike Pictures*, and Self- 
Binder Album. 

The album will enable you to keep 
the pictures in good condition if you 
place them on the. self-binder as they 
appear, week by week, in the C.N. The 
complete set will form a collection of 
never-failing interest. 

Please tell your friends about these 
wonderful stereoscopic pictures.; and to 
make sure of receiving them all yourself 
we suggest that you give an order to 
your "newsagent to deliver the C.N. 
regularly every Thursday.. 

More Lifelike Pictures Next Week 


THE UNEMPLOYED HELP 
THEMSELVES 

An engineering works at. Newport, 
South Wales, is to be converted into a 
centre where a hundred unemployed 
men can bo usefully occupied. ' 

A boot-repairing plant has been pro¬ 
vided to enable the men to repair foot¬ 
wear for themselves and for their 
families, Other activities will include 
the repairing of clothes. 

A common-room and a physical train¬ 
ing-room are provided. 

The Newport Social Service Council 
is responsible for the venture, but the 
men themselves have appointed a com¬ 
mittee to work the scheme. Once more 
the unemployed are helping themselves 
while the politicians talk. 


DURHAM TO NIGERIA 
BY CAR 

A Lone Crossing of the Sahara 

Increasing numbers of Government 
officials and others whose duties lie in 
distant parts of the Empire are making 
use of the airways when coming home 
and returning from leave. 

Mr M. V. Backhouse, a Durham man 
who is a Government official in Kano, 
thought he would prefer to return to 
Nigeria by car. So he bought a second¬ 
hand machine and fitted it with specially 
large tanks for petrol and water in 
readiness for his great adventure. 

A day or two after Christmas Mr Back¬ 
house left his home at Wolsingham and 
motored to Folkestone. Crossing by 
boat to Boulogne he journeyed by road 
through France and Spain to Alicante, 
where another boat was taken to Oran 
in Algeria. 

Then began the hazardous part of the 
journey, for an 800-mile crossing of the 
Sahara was before him. With a hundred 
gallons of petrol and 25 gallons of water 
in his tanks, and other necessary sup¬ 
plies, he set out. 

Mr Backhouse made such good progress 
that within a month of leaving home a 
cablegram was received in Durham 
announcing his safe arrival at Kano, 
4000 miles away. 


THE YORKSHIRE HAMS 

There is one fashion which my sex 
have adopted lately which everyone of 
artistic perception must deplore. I 
think it is called plucking eyebrows. 

How it is done, and why it is done, I 
cannot imagine; but the hard, thin 
line on the feminine foreheads of the 
London ladies has taken away all the 
mystery and most of the expression of 
otherwise lovely faces. 

You have only to put a frill round 
their necks to reduce the eyebrowless 
faces to +he dullness of a Yorkshire ham. 

Lady Oxford 
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This Money Business 

ne thing all the world has 
learned in these days is that 
the only way one nation can pay 
another is by goods, for no 
nation has sufficient gold to pay 
her debts to another nation. 

But there is one way in which 
nations get hold of foreign money* 
In the last ten years Americans 
travelling in Europe and Euro¬ 
peans living in America have 
spent on their travels, or sent to 
their home countries, 1500 mil¬ 
lion pounds. 

In this- way Europe has had 
this amount of American money 
to handle, and with it the debts 
to America have been paid. 

Those who have travelled in 
Europe since the war know how 
frequently they have encoun¬ 
tered the American tourist. The 
great war wealth rapidly accu¬ 
mulated by the United States 
furnished hundreds of thousands 
of Americans with the means to 
travel luxuriously. 

This tourist expenditure thus 
came to play a very great part 
in the economic relations of 
America and Europe. When the 
American crash occurred in 1929 
ruin became widespread. For¬ 
tunes disappeared like magic, the 
tourist trade dwindled, and with 
the fall in American spending in 
Europe the European nations 
became unable to pay their debts. 

The remittances to Europe by 
American immigrants, another 
extremely important item, also 
fell off. We too often forget that 
the United States is not an Anglo- 
Saxon country, but a composite 
nation drawn from every race. 

Many of the Europeans who 
emigrate to the United States 
retain a very close connection 
with their .native lands. The 
family ties of the Italian are very 
close and very dearly cherished, 
and the immigrant into America, 
as soon as he has got on his feet, 
begins ‘ to send money to his 
friends at home. In the past 
enormous sums have thus been 
sent from America to Europe, 
and when we remember that the 
number of recent immigrants 
into America is to be counted in 
tens of millions we can under¬ 
stand what a big sum of money 
has been sent home. 

Now the evil times that have 
fallen on the United States, 
largely through her own blind 
folly, in tariffs and in other ways, 
have so reduced the earnings of 
her working people, and of her 
employers, that the money sent to 
Europe has , greatly dwindled. 
This story is full of significance. 
The course America has taken 
has inflicted, it is true, a great 
injury on Europe and the rest 
of the world outside U.S.A., but 
it is no less true that in injuring 
others America has seriously 
injured herself. As St Paul 
said long ago, we are members 
one- of another, and one cannot 
suffer without others being hurt. 
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The Editor’s Table 
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John Carpenter House, London 




above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


THE EDITORS WINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROH MYWfN 60 V? 


February 

When February comes dawdling in, 
Rubbing his cold fingers, 

He’s not an interesting fellow at all, 
But as bleak as a month can be. 

“ Never you mind, good folk,” says 

he, 

“ February comes that-June may be, 
Look at my snowdrops, and keep up 
heart, 

It’s only a month, and I depart.” 

© 

Cut It Down, Mr George 

M r Lloyd George is writing a 
history of the , war, and we 
are told that he has already written a 
quarter of a million words, though only 
a third of the way through. 

If a child may advise a wise man 
our advice to Mr George is to cut 
it down, in order that it may not 
cumber the shelves. 

/ 9 - 

A Beloved Dog 

Qne of our readers has been asked 
to write the epitaph on the 
little woodch memorial over a favourite 
Sealyham terrier's grave. . 

We remember some inscriptions over 
the graves of French animals. Over 
Lotilou, a little red hen of Paris, there 
is this: 

She laid many eggs . I cry for her. 

Another, over the grave of a gallant 
kitten, says: 

To the Cat X. In the trenches her 
whiskers caught the scent of approaching 
gas . She meowed so loud that the Poilus 
awoke and had time to save themselves • 
She was brave . 

Perhaps for the much-loved terrier 
we might say: 

To Dare , a dauntless, dog, who gal¬ 
loped for joy in the fresh air by day and 
sat close to his master's feet in the fire¬ 
light by night: faithful in sad and 
bright hours. A 
. ; • ’ A ©. . ‘ - \ 

About Matthew Arnold 
(Coincidences are always worth re¬ 
cording. A correspondent would 
like to confide one to our readers. 

Given permission to buy any book 
he liked, for a birthday gift, he 
decided on a new Matthew Arnold. 

The next day he went to a party 
and fell into talk about his favourite 
poet with a stranger, a genial-looking 
elderly man, who often saw Matthew 
Arnold as a boy, and was so glad to 
find he was still selling. Once the poet 
had said to the stranger's mother: 
" People talk of the immortality of 
Browning and Tennyson, but perhaps 
I also may have my small long day." 

He certainly has it, for there are 
undergraduates at Oxford who walk 
on the path trod by Arnold's Scholar 
Gipsy in devout remembrance of his 
lovely poem. 

.© 

All things are possible to him that 
believeth. je'sus 


Wave After Wave 
’’pHE Philosopher walked, with a 
friend by the sea. " Strange 
that the sea has been likened to 
trouble," said the friend. 

“ Yes, that must mean the sea's 
deeps," said the Philosopher, “ for 
you will find that trouble never comes 
without a whole quantity of little 
waves of kindness which hurry in 
upon its tide; often from the most 
unexpected directions." 

“ You are quite right about that," 
answered the friend. 

© . 

Tip-Cat 

^here does one usually have to look 
for the weak spot in a new car ? 
asks a novice. In the driver's scat. 

□ 

A man complains that life is one long 
round of work. Must bo a milkman. 
0 

You can never catch rats by their tails, 
someone says. They look after 
their own ends. 

. • a: .a 

IT is stated that, on the* whole, M.P.s 
are small eaters. Not those who eat 
their words. 

0 

Skipping is good for the nerves. But 
it makes you jumpy. 

0 

JJeware of the friend, says a writer, who 
is always asking‘you to put him up. 

And don't put up 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If people who 
live in small 
attics have room 
for complaint 


with him. 

0 . 

Painting is such 
an innocent 
hobby, says a lady. 
And often an 
artless one. 

0 

Someone wants a 
chess match to 
be broadcast. There 
would be nothing 
striking about it. 

□ . 

Phe modern girl 
cannot tolerate 
dullness in others 
That is why she often rubs them up the 
wrong way. • _ 

• 0 

gLEEP with windows, doors, and every¬ 
thing open, says a doctor. Except 
your eyes and motith. 

0 

'J'iie ether throws back wireless waves 
from the Earth. Evidently doesn't 
like the programmes. ' 

□ 

Xf hat one needs in business, declares a 
writer, is driving force. And a car. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Qver 3000 trees have been planted 
on Box Hill, Surrey, during the 
past season. 

pULHAM and Chelsea Scouts have 
earned money for a hospital by 
helping housewives. - 
^ report on the health of the Army 
says alcoholism has practically 
disappeared. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Our personal value is according to 
our capacity to give. 


The Two Swords 

Tt was a sad day at the Vicarage. 

The youngest son was leaving for 
Canada. There would be no boys left 
at all. A very sad day indeed. 

So Penannie went out to breakfast. 
She was considered too small to make 
one of the party going to see the liner 
off. So, with a hug to the Tieparting 
brother, she went off to breakfast with 
her Big Friend, a retired naval officer. 

She caught him shaving, and some 
diversion had to be found to fill in the 
time till breakfast. 

“ Would you like to polish the Big 
Friend's sword for him ? " she was 
asked. "Yes, I should, very much,” 
said Penannie. She set to work 
vigorously. First she polished the hilt 
and then the scabbard until the whole 
shone brightly. 

“ When did the Big Friend last 
wear this sword ? " she asked. 

" When he fought a battle for the 
little child slaves in Hong Kong,” 
came the rather unexpected reply. 
" He wore it when he went before the 
Authorities." 

Penannie was not quite sure what 
the long word meant, but she con¬ 
cluded they must have been enemies; 
and, " Did he fight them with this 
very sword ? " she asked. “ No, not 
with that one—with another one," she 
was told. 

" Then now let me polish that other 
one, the one he fought with," she.said. 

" You cannot," was the reply; “ it is 
an invisible sword." 

The little one held her peace and 
bided her time; and then, " I want 
you to tell me about that other sword, 
please," she said. The Big Friend sent 
an S O S upstairs. “ I wish you'd 
come down," he said, “ Pen is tackling 
me about a second sword she says I've 
got; and I think you'd better deal 
with it." 

The voice called Penannie. “ Come 
upstairs," it said, “ and I will tell you 
something." 

Upstairs flew the little girl. 

“ That second sword you wanted so 
much to polish is one you know about 
and have read about. It is called the 
Sword of the Spirit. ' Do you under¬ 
stand ? " , 

" Yes, I do ," said Penannie, and she 
looked well content. 

© 

The Happy-Hearted House 

The laughter of Springtime is filling 
the air 

And sunshine of Summer is. glowing, 
For this is the house where we have 
• not a care 

If chilly winds now come a-blowing. 

Oh, Joy, of my heart, sing again your 
sweet song 

Of three little mice blindly running, 
While Gillian lassie smiles all the day 
long 

And merrily joins in our funning.. 

Who cares if the weather be stormy 
and wild ? 

We do not—for excellent reasons! 
Spring blesses for ever the house where 
a child 

Goes carolling on at all seasons. 

Estelle Boughton . 
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Filling In the pits 


A FARMER S SON 
HUSTLES AMERICA 

BRINGING THE NATION 
UP-TO-DATE 

The Old-fashioned Idea That is 
Holding Up the World 

U.S.A IN THE POLITICAL 
STONE AGE 

A remarkable thing has happened in 
America, for which the whole world 
should be thankful to a farmer’s son. 

It may be said truly that the United 
States, which prides itself on its mar¬ 
vellous progress and its material posses¬ 
sions, is holding back the recovery of 
the world by its old-fashioned govern¬ 
ment methods, and that it is itself 
largely responsible for the condition of 
the world by the dense ignorance of 
great masses of its farming people, who 
have no conception of the facts behind 
the world crisis. They are largely like 
the election clause in their Constitution, 
of which we may say that it is in the 
political Stone Age. 

Absurdities to Be Ended 

Yet it is a farmer’s son from Nebraska 
who has succeeded, after a long cam¬ 
paign, in putting an end to the old- 
fashioned state of things in the American 
Constitution which is at present holding 
up the woxTd. Let us see what it is. 

The American Constitution provides 
that a President elected in November 
does not take office until March I 

This absurdity is at last to be ended. 
Thirty-six of the States have now rati¬ 
fied an amendment of the Constitution 
providing that new Presidents shall take 
office 'in the January and not in the 
March after election, This will come into 
effect in 1937. 

The elections to Congress also take 
place in November, and in this case the 
absurdity has been even greater, for the 
Congress elected in November 1932 does 
not meet until 13 months after that 
date ! The amended Constitution pro¬ 
vides that this absurdity is also to pass. 

Thus at last a new Congress and a 
new President will enter on their duties 
at the same time, soon after election, 

A Proud Man Today 

At present, however, America, partly 
through her Constitution and partly through 
the curious state of her politics , is holding 
tip the world . 

It is Senator George William Norris 
of Nebraska, a proud man today, who 
lias stopped this nonsense. He deserves 
every congratulation he can receive, for 
his toil has brought about this Twentieth 
Amendment of the Constitution. 

A son of the soil, born on a farm in 
1861, he worked for farmers in summer 
and . attended school in winter. He 
taught in schools to earn the means of 
educatioit at his State University. He 
studied law and was admitted to the 
Bar at 22, but he lacked an adequate 
law library. Nothing daunted, lie con¬ 
tinued to be a schoolmaster for a year 
longer to raise money to buy. his library. 
At 34 he became a judge in Nebraska, 
becoming senator in 1913. 

Reason For the Old Practice 

His success in abolishing the ridicu¬ 
lous anachronism in the Constitution 
brings Government in America more 
into line with that in European States. 

What was the reason for the old 
practice ? Those, who have seen the 
splendid film of Alexander Hamilton 
will remember how stupendous was his 
task in getting the various States to 
come together after George Washington 
had won Independence. His great 
opponent was Thomas Jefferson, who 
led the party opposed to the Federal 
idea. The vast distances and difficulties 
of communication made the setting-up 
of a central legislature difficult. 

When the Constitution was agreed to 
elates were fixed for the elections, which 


A s mentioned in these pages a short 
time ago, the ' C.N.’s idea for 
filling the chalk-pits of the South with 
refuse from the slag T heaps of the North 
has been proposed in Parliament. 

Although we have yet to hear of this 
being done, the C.N. is glad to know 
that the filling-in of many ugly depres¬ 
sions which spoil the face of our country 
has been and is being accomplished. 

The City of Bradford, for instance, 
has been able to reclaim many acres 
for use as recreation grounds, park ex¬ 
tensions, and so on, by filling-in old 
quarries and levelling-up large stretches 
of uneven ground. And in doing so 
Bradford has been able to dispose of 
huge quantities of domestic refuse. 

The pictures on this page give an idea 
of what Bradford is doing, A controlled 
system of tipping is employed, and, 
instead of the refuse being dumped 
oyer the edge of the quarry and allowed 
to remain as it falls, it is taken into 


the hole and built up in six-feet layers. 
Thus the new ground has a chance to 
settle as it rises to higher levels, . 

These layers are clearly seen in the 
picture which was taken during the 
filling-in of a huge depression adjoining 
Peel Park, one of Bradford's chief open 
spaces. This land has now been gradu¬ 
ated in conformation with the park of 
which it is eventually to become a part. 

The huge quarry in the other picture 
was. formed as the result of material 
having been taken out to feed a brick¬ 
works. This quarry is now being filled 
with refuse, layer by layer, until the level 
is raised to that of the surrounding land, 
when it will be used as a recreation ground. 

It is believed that when tipping is 
completed toward the end of this year 
about 200,000 loads of refuse will have 
been used to fill this quarry. 

We commend the example of Bradford 
to the notice of other towns with ugly 
holes to fill. 


THE CHANCELLOR 
SPEAKS PLAINLY 

AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD 

The Warning To a Man 
Walking Along a Precipice 

TARIFFS MUST COME DOWN 

In a speech to the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of 4 Leeds Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain has put very clearly one aspect ol 
the* War Debts question. 

After declaring that the coming con¬ 
ference with America offered the 
prospect of an approach to the settle¬ 
ment of one of our most pressing 
•difficulties, the Chancellor warned his 
hearers that reparations and war debts 
were not the sole causes of the economic 
crisis, though confidence and recovery 
were impossible until these were settled. 
Fundamental Truths 

Though he appreciated the great 
difficulties Americans had in realising 
the economic effects of reparations, he 
pointed out that there were funda¬ 
mental truths which would have their 
way, though they might be concealed 
for a time. In the long run, all payments 
to a foreign country must take the form 
of goods or services. 

During the ten years ending in 
1931 America received from foreign 
countries ^400,000,000 in war debts; 
^1,000,000,000 in interest on commercial 
loans; and ^1,200,000,000 for the 
surplus of American goods sold abroad 
over foreign goods sold to America. 
How, he asked, did the . foreigners 
pay that vast sum ? Expenditure by 
American tourists in Europe and remit¬ 
tances from American immigrants to 
their European relatives accounted for 
^1,500,000,000 ; another ^100,000,000 
came by shipments of gold; the remain¬ 
ing ^1,000,000,000 came from loans 
made by America to the rest of the 
world ; and it was this thousand mil¬ 
lions, and this alone, which made 
possible the payment of the ^400,000.000 
of war debts. 

The American Tariff 

But at the present time American 
tourist. expenditure and remittances to 
Europe had dwindled, America had 
more gold than she knew what to do 
with, and she had stopped lending* 
abroad. Therefore effective means of 
paying war debts could only be found 
by increased -sales of foreign goods to 
America or by diminished purchases of 
goods from America ; and the fact is 
that increased sales can only be effected 
by a drastic reduction of the American 
tariff, and decreased sales by increasing 
the tariff against America. 

A Homely Illustration 

The Chancellor then used this homely 
illustration to show tfiat he was not 
using threats, but only pointing out 
what the effect of the resumption of 
paying war debts would be. 

If you see a man walking along a 
precipice and you point out to him that the 
ground just in front is undermined , that 
is not a threat—it is a warning ; and it 
is not the less friendly because it is 
evident that , if the man goes over the 
precipice he is quite likely to drag you 
down with him . 

Mr Chamberlain w<pnt on to acknow¬ 
ledge that many Americans saw the 
danger quite well and agreed with the 
British point of view, which is for total 
cancellation. If that was too great an 
advance, said the Chancellor, any 
agreement they came to must recognise 
these two essential things : That any 
settlement must . be final; that it must 
net involveAhe resumption of the claim on 
Germany for reparations , for f he Lausanne 
settlement is the one advance during the 
last few years in the troubled history of 
i Europe . 


Yorkshire Shows the Way 



An old brickworks quarry that Is being filled in at Bradford 



How the rubbish !s deposited In layers In filling a big hole near Peel Park 

The City of Bradford is tackling the problem of unsightly old quarries and other big holes 
by filling them in systematically with rubbish. As mentioned above, land reclaimed in this 
way is used for recreation grounds, and so on. 


Continued from the previous column 
were to take place every fourth year in 
November, but it was arranged that 
the President should not take office until 
March 4 in the following year. So with the 
New Congress, the reason being that time 
was needed for the long journeys involved. 

The railway, the telegraph, and the 
motor-car have long set these careful pro¬ 
visions at nought, and the last session of 
the Congress has come to be called the 
“lame duck session,” when the party in 
power has been beaten at the polls. 

To alter this arrangement an Amend¬ 
ment was necessary, and Senator Norris 
has been working for this common-sense 


revision for ten years. Six times had 
he carried it through the Senate, but 
each time the House of Representatives 
had thrown it out. 

Now he has won, and America will 
be able to get a hustle on, as they are 
fond* of saying, but even under these 
provisions she is not nearly so smart as 
we are, changing our Government in a 
day and our representatives in Parlia¬ 
ment in three weeks ! 

The pity of it • all is that time this 
year means everything to America and 
the world, and Time waits for no State, 
certainly not for a State so slow and old- 
fashioned as U.S.A. 
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AMERICA MAKES A 
STUPENDOUS EFFORT 

USING UP IMMENSE 
STOCKS 

Getting the Food and Clothing 
To the People - 

BARTER ON A GREAT SCALE 

. The.biggest piece of nonsense of our 
times is that, while there are food and 
clothes enough to feed and clothe every¬ 
one, millions go hungry .and ragged.. 

; Tlie United States Government. has 
made two splendid moves to end this 
ridiculous situation in its 48 States, ; its- 
insular territories, and Alaska/ : ■ V 

• Possessing millions, of bushels of 
wheat and bales of cotton, which it 
had bought from the growers in an-effort 
to save them from the disastrous con¬ 
sequences of rapidly-falling prices, .the 
Government decided last March to 
undertake an experiment in feeding and 
clothing “ the needy and distressed.” 

Calling in the Red Cross 

But how to find out who were the 
needy and distressed was the question ; 
how to get the goods to the people 
without scandalous waste and profit¬ 
eering on the way ? 

Everyone is reachable somehow by 
post, but post-offices have no experience 
in distributing flour and clothes to the 
needy. . Besides, they have their own 
work to do. So the Red Cross was asked 
tb take charge of the task/ for the 
American Red Cross has local com¬ 
mittees, called Chapters, in 3600 places, 
and has ways of reaching every village, 
hamlet, and farm in the country. More¬ 
over, it belongs to the people. People 
trust it, .and trust it to be fair, for it 
is pledged to serve humanity without 
distinction of race, politics, or creed. 

Looking After the Animals 

Last March the Act of Congress giving 
the Red Cross 40 million bushels of 
Government-owned wheat was approved, 
Fourteen -carloads' of that wheat set 
out toward the North-West to relieve 
starving horses, cows, mules, and sheep. 
No oile knew then where the hungry 
people were, but the Department of 
' Agriculture knew where there were 
hungry, animals,'and they were relieved 
at once. For 11 weeks they ate the Red 
Cross grain, until they could go out to 
spring pasture. 

. Meanwhile human need had not been 
forgotten. The Chapters had been asked 
to .say how many destitute, families 
there were in their district. A week later 
150,946 such families had been reported, 
and the Red Cross had signed contracts 
with millers to. mill a barrel of flour for 
each one, enough to last 90 days. The 
millers agreed to do the milling , and 
sacking at cost, and to pay the trans¬ 
portation to each Chapter’s nearest 
railway siding. Their pay they were to 
take in grain. • ;;; ' ; 

Feeding Four Million Families 

The experiment worked.. In July 
Congress turned' over 45 million more 
bushels of wheat to the Red' Cross, 
cryo ugh to! carry the ’ work thro ugh . the, 
winter. It still had more than 200 million 
bushels in reserve. The wheat it! has 
given away has a value of '42 million 
dollars. The distribution has gone into 
every State, and in many States .into, 
every county. The cost of distribution 
has been 1 cent a bushel, all paid for in 
grain. Over four million families'have 
been fed.' - 

When the Government gave the Red 
Cross half a million bales of cotton, to 
be made into clothes for the ragged on a 
no-profit basis, it knew that the Red 
Cross could call up a reserve of some 
90,000 volunteer seamstresses. But first 
the cotton had to be spun and woven in 
mills, work to be paid for in cotton. 

As soon as the headquarters office 
knew that it was to have this work to 
do it /went to the people ” for advice. 


MEN AND POUNDS 

War Debts and Lost Lives 

SOME FIGURES TO THINK 
ABOUT 

One chapter in the melancholy history 
of War Debts is closed; and another will 
open with the World Economic Confer¬ 
ence, where the subj ect cannot be avoided. 

The C.N. has already pointed out that 
when nations of varying resources are 
allied in a war they must necessarily 
contribute unequally to it, and equity 
demands that when the war is over they 
should not reproach each other or make, 
demands upon each other because they 
have contributed unequally. 

The richer ally is not entitled to say 
to the poorer/ “ Give me back the 
weapons I found for you 1.” 

America might well look at the matter 
from another point of view. Let us con¬ 
sider the lives lost in the war by the foiir 
chief Allies.; They were approximately; 

British Empire 1,000,000 men 

France .. . ... 1,320,000 men 

Italy .. 700,000 men 

America .... .. 116,000 men 

We are thus reminded that America 
had the good fortune to escape with com¬ 
paratively few casualties ; indeed with a 
number negligible when compared with 
those of Britain, France, and Italy. 

Next let us compare the lives lost by 
each nation with its war costs : 

British Empire .. £4,600,000,000 
France . . • V. . £1,Boo,000,000 
Italy . .. .. £600,000,000. 

America .. .. .. £3,400,000,000 

We see how very unequally the nations 
contributed to the cost of the war, and 
that America spent less than we did. 

; Now let us suppose that the war costs 
of these four countries were redivided in 
!such fashion that those who lost most 
lives paid- least, while those who lost 
fewest lives paid most. That is to say, 
let us redivide. the costs in “inverse 
ratio ” to lives lost. The table of costs 
would then work out approximately 
as follows : 

British Empire . . £881,000,000 

France .. .. £667,000,000 

Italy .. - £1,238,000,000 . 

America .. .. .. £7,594,000,000 

This way of looking at the thing does 
complete justice as between lives and 
money. It helps us to a proper sense 
of proportion, and we earnestly hope 
the American papers will not -overlook 
this sensible way of looking at the ques¬ 
tion when they discuss the so-called 
Debts of their. European friends. 

Continued from the previous column 

It asked its Chapters what sort of 
clothes and materials were most needed 
in their districts. On the basis of this 
advice it placed its orders with the mills 
for muslin, prints; shirting, gingham, 
birdseye, and outing flannel. 

To fill immediate needs it exchanged 
some of its bales * for finished garments 
and stockings.' * .... 

All this was last August. On August 30 
the Red Cross appealed over the radio 
for? 100,000 women ; to enlist to stitch' 
clothing. By September wires had come 
in from rooo places spying .the lvomen 
h^d assembled , sewing T machines,. pat¬ 
terns, and so on in _ some. clubroom, 
loft, or church ready for work. One 
month later orders for 25,636,663 yards 
of goods had been received,' and the 
clothing needs of 8,790,000 men, women, 
and children were known. The volunteer 
seamstresses were at work all over the 
land stitching up • children's clothes. 
Schools were reopeningno one must 
stop at home for want of clothing. 

, When the last of the half-million 
bales has been used 58 million yards 
of material will have gone to clothe 
Depression Sufferers in America, and 
over three million families will have 
been helped. 


GREEN HEDGEROWS 

THE THREATENED 
BEAUTY OF ENGLAND 

Why Not Village Committees 
To Protect It ? 

A PENNY-A-WEEK IDEA 

England, Their England was the head¬ 
ing of a letter lately published in the 
C.N. from an Australian correspondent 
who had read with consternation that 
the beauty of our English countryside was 
threatened with destruction. Take, care 
of her, the letter said, for we cannot do 
without England. 

A Kent friend of the C.N. tells us that* 
while he heartily agrees with this letter* 
he does not think it any use bewailing 
vanishing, beauty; we must find a 
remedy. It may be best to attack, the 
problem in detail. Our hedgerows, for 
instance, are among our unique beauties, 
but in many places the good old system 
of laying seems to have been forgotten 
and one constantly comes across gaps 
filled in with stakes. 

Moving Spirits Wanted 

Many hedges have been cut down or 
grubbed up and their places filled with 
cleft pales and wire.- Since the passing 
of the great landowners hedges are not 
kept in such good repair as formerly, for 
smallholders often have not the means 
to give them proper attention, and a 
narrow fence allows more room for crops. 

We who love the beauty of our land, 
says our correspondent, must come to 
the aid of the farmers. He suggests that 
village committees should be formed 
and that the members should subscribe 
a few pence a week for the upkeep of 
hedges. It would be only too easy to 
find a man doing odd jobs who would be 
glad to add 10s or so,a week to his 
wages,. In larger villages the members 
would only need to subscribe 3d or even 
a penny a week. 

We need some moving spirits to start 
this scheme, and very soon the beauty 
of our hedges would be restored. The 
same might be done by paying thatchers 
to replace the hideous galvanised iron 
roofs which are everywhere taking the 
place of our charming old thatch. , 

More than all else this nation needs a 
strong body of vigilant people in its 
countryside, practical people zvho will get 
things going and get things done. 

C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4, one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What is the Sword of Justice? 

A phrase for judicial authority, of which 
the sword is a common symbol. In the 
English regalia arc twp swords, one the 
Sword of Justice to the Spirituality, the other 
the Sword of Justice to the Temporality, 

What is the Nationality of a Child 
Born at Sea? 

According to the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act, 1914, a child born on 
a British. ship after January >i t 1915, is 
a natural-born British subject, unless a 
declaration of alienage be made. ,, 

What Is the Order of the White Rose ? 

A Jacobite society, which was founded 
it 1886. Its purposes include the study of 
Stuart history, opposition to democratic 
movements, and propagation of. the belief 
that kingship is independent of parliament¬ 
ary or popular approval. 

When Does the Andromeda Meteor 
Shower Begin ? / 

In November, following the Leonids, 
which are seen between November 13 and 
17. Of a yellow colour and part of a meteoric 
orbit. which appears to recede halfway 
between,the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn, 
the Andromedids (also called Bielids)are 
believed to be the remains of the Biela 
comet, which broke in half in 1846. While 
the Leonids appear to be falling later in 
November the Andromedids appear to bp 
falling earlier in the month. 


THIS INSANE WORLD 

RUMANIA SENDS A MAN 
TO DEATH 

The Terrible Crime of Crossing 
a Frontier 

SAD FATE OF A SCHOOLMASTER 

•The C.N. has told its readers of .the 
man whom the-war has robbed of his- 
citizenship' and who, for all we know, 
may still be sailing from port to port, 
unable to gbt any country to admit him. 

Distressing as .is his situation, it is as 
nothing compared with that of a Russian 
Jew named David Paszternak/ who was 
taken prisoner in-Rumania. ./ 

Paszternak- had been a schoolmaster 
in Russia, where he had been sent to 
gaol for refusing to educate in an anti- 
religious spirit , the * Jewish; children 
committed to his charge. On his release, 
being no more minded than before to 
comply with the Soviet ideas on educa¬ 
tion, he. had, with infinite danger and 
difficulty, 'escaped over the frontier,- 
hoping that, once he was quit of Russian 
soil his troubles would be at an end. V' 

Without a Permit 7 

But he was mistaken. Having made 
his way through Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, he arrived in Rumania, and 
there he was arrested for crossing the 
frontier without a permit. He was 
sentenced to two months imprisonment 
for this offence, which he minded little. 
What he did mind, and not without 
catise, was that the second part of . the ! 
sentence condemned him to be ; sent 
back to Russia, where escape over the 
frontier is a capital offence invariably 
punished with death. 

Paszternak appealed against the sen¬ 
tence, in the hope either of being let off 
returning to Russia or of getting his : 
term of imprisonment in Rumania. 
prolonged and so sta!ving off the evil. 
day. But the Court of Appeal confirmed ! 
the first sentence, and so the unfortunate" 
fugitive has no alternative but to return 
to Russia and what appears to be certain 
death, a victim of the insanity that 
seems to have seized the world. 

Strangely enough, his fate is like a 
repetition of that of another . David 
Paszternak, his ancestor, who,- in the 
dark days, of religious intolerance/ 
suffered .shipwreck near the' coast of 
Spain, and, having swum ashore to save 
his life, was thrown Back into the ; sea 
with a stone round his neck because he; 
had dared to land oh Spanish soil without 
a permit. • • 1 * /- : 

SOMETHING FOR FATHER 
The Plane That Falls To Pieces 

Many months ago the C.N. saw a 
wonderful littl^ monoplane which had 
just emerged -from< the experimental 
stage to that of production. \. 

, When Peter Puck heard of it he 
remarked that it was just the present 
for a boy’s father, and so it has proved. 
The little Frog,aeroplane was addressed : 
to thousands of boys at Christmas and 
since then thousands of fathers have 
become flying enthusiasts. '‘ 

The model has appealed to all because 
it looks like ah aeroplane, because it 
flies like one, and because it . is unlike 
any real aeroplane yet- inverited/Lby 
which is meant that the Frog is so 
ingeniously constructed that it falls to 
pieces without breaking if it happens , 
to hit an obstacle. _ 

As another Peter we know remarked : 

“ Well, I suppose I must not blame 
Daddy for monopolising my plane, for 
there were no toys like this when he was 
a boy.” • \ ■ • 

• Thank you, Peter. 

Boxes for used tickets are being fixed 
on the platforms of the L.C.C. trams. 

The bronze medal of the Scottish 
S.P.C.A. has been awarded to Miss 
Jessie Bell, who entered a burning shed 
at a Kinross farm and rescued a bullock. w 
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Geese on the Wing • Airing a Statue • New Lift Bridge 




. msm 


Airing a Statue—In the Watte Picture Gallery near Guildford Is a plaster cast of the powerful A Surprise For Bruin—When Bruin came down to his drinking-pond at Whipsnade one 

statue Physical Energy, by Q. F. Watts. On fine, sunny days the statue is run on rails Into frosty morning he was surprised to see lumps of Ice floating on the water. The Ice was 


the open so that the plaster may have a beneficial airing. 



apparently to his liking, for here he Is seen with a large piece in his mouth. 


'? <: V . ?Wi >SX? » 



New Tees Bridge—This bridge across the Tees at Newport, Middlesbrough, will have a road 
section which rises vertically like a lift to allow ships to pass. 


Geese on the Wing—Seldom has a better photograph been secured of birds In flight than 
this which shows wild geese flying In America when migrating to warmer climes. 



The Children's Corner—This charming peep of a Children’s 
Church at Nelson. It was opened at Christmas and Is a pop 


Corner Is from St Mary’s 
ular and friendly place. 


Schoolboy Skaters—There was great Joy among the boys.of Radley College In Berkshire 
when the ice on the school lake was found to be thick enough for skating. 
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What a Batchmah Saw Three 
undred .Years Ago 

Three hundred years ago there was born in Holland one who was destined to be 
the first man to gaze on an unknown realm of life—that multitude of creatures too 
small for the unaided eye to see. His name was Antony van Leeuwenhoek, a maker 
of microscopes, whose discoveries by, their aid not only confirmed the work of earlier 
men, but opened up a path which others followed to the lasting benefit of mankind. 


A ntony van Leeuwenhoek is a 
difficult name to spell and a 
difficult name to write; but it is a 
name worth knowing and remembering, 
for it is the name of the first man to see 
microbes. He was a Dutchman, and if 
you had walked down the streets of the 
old Dutch town of Delft some 250 years 
ago you might have met him, a comfort¬ 
able-looking man with thick, curly hair 
and long curls falling over his shoulder. 

Leisure Used To Advantage 

He left school when he was sixteen, 
and for a few years he was bookkeeper 
and cashier in a draper’s shop ; but when 
he was 28 lie was made chamberlain to 
the Sheriff of Delft. His duties as a 
chamberlain were not in the least in¬ 
teresting ; they were “to open and 
shut the door of the chamber ; to show 
honour and respect td the councillors ; 
to keep inviolate anything he. might 
hear in the council chamber; to keep 
the chamber clean ; to make the fires." 

No doubt Leeuwenhoek did his duties 
well, and opened and shut the doors 
duly, and was respectful to the coun¬ 
cillors; but his heart was in microscopes, 
and he. spent all his leisure time in grind¬ 
ing lenses. To grind lenses must require' 
a great deal of skill and patience ; but 
Leeuwenhoek had both, and he soon 
became the best lens-maker in the world, 
and through his lenses he saw things 
that had never been seen before.. He 
seems to have made more than four 
hundred lenses, some of which magnified 
objects one hundred and sixty times.: 

An Exciting Discovery 

He began to examine all sorts of things.. 
Captain Isaac van Krimpen brought 
him the eye of a whale, and his servant 
used to catch fleas for him and keep 
them in a glass tube. He examined 
ants, eels, flies, frogs, gnats, locusts, 
maggots, mites, mussels, snails, spiders, 
vipers, bones, brains, feathers, pepper, 
tea, tobacco, and hundreds of other 
things ; and he wrote about what he saw. 

Leeuwenhoek was bom in 1632, and 
just sixteen years earlier Harvey had 
discovered the wonderful fact that the 
blood goes round and round in the body, 
aivd passes from the arteries into the 
veins. Malpighi, the Italian, had in 
1660 discovered how the blood passed 
from one to the other through the 
capillaries. But neither Malpighi nor 
Harvey ever saw the blood circulating, 
and when in 1668-Leeuwenhoek did see 
it he was very excited.- The Dutchman 
managed to see the circulation by 
examining the transparent tail of a tad¬ 
pole. Upon examining it, he says, a 
sight presented itself more delightful 
than any his eyes had ever beheld ; 
for here he discovered more than fifty cir¬ 
culations of the blood in different places. 

Many a learned man-in his day be¬ 
lieved in the spontaneous production of 
the lower forms of life from inanimate 
matter. Eels were supposed to be 
produced from dew, weevils from wheat 
in the granary, mussels from mud, 
and so on. Leeuwenhoek proved the 


absurdity of all this, and showed 
for the first time some of the wonderful 
metamorphoses of tiny creatures. He 
showed that the so-called ant’s egg is 
really the pupa, and that it is the 
aphids and not the ants that injure 
fruit trees. . 

It is a source of pride to Englishmen 
that most of his discoveries were given 
to the world in the Transactions of 
our Royal Society, to which he had been 
introduced in 1673, being made a 
Fellow in 1680. The first pictures of 
bacteria appear in the Transactions of 
1683, drawn by Leeuwenhoek, who had 
been the first to see them. 

_A Door-Opener Indeed 

He discovered them in water, in the 
fur of the tongue, and in the tartar of 
teeth. Telling about the microbes in 
the tartar of teeth he says : “ I found, 
to my great surprise, that it contained 
many very small animalcules, the 
motions of which were very pleasing to 
behold." He says they darted about 
like flies. 

• From the beginning of the world -no 
one had ever seen these microscopic 
living things, and At last a Dutchman 
whose business was to shut and open 
doors discovered them ! Little did he 
know what doors he was opening with 
his microscope ; but he really was 
opening the doors to all sorts of wonder¬ 
ful and useful discoveries. 

Microbes hundreds of years later were 
found to be the cause of many diseases. 
These microbes are so small that 
millions can be put into a saltspoon, 
and Leeuwenhoek’s microscopes were 
not good enough to discern them ; but 
he made? people work at improving 
microscopes, and in . the nineteenth 
century the. first microbes of disease 
were discovered. As soon as men 
actually saw them they began to find 
out ways of killing them and escaping 
them, and we can truly say that 
Leeuwenhoek's microscopes have been 
the means of saving millions of lives. 

The Death-Dealing Mosquito 

For instance, we have all heard of 
malaria, which attacks people and makes 
them shake and sweat and grow very ill. 
Nobody could understand what caused 
this disease until a clever doctor. Sir 
Ronald Ross, looking through a micro¬ 
scope, discovered that there were 
microbes in mosquitoes, and that when 
mosquitoes bite they put the microbe 
into the blood of the person they bite. 
With the aid of the microscope we can 
see the microbes in the blood. * 

As soon as men found out that it was 
the bites of the mosquitoes which put 
the microbes into .men’s blood they 
began to try to kill the mosquitoes and 
to protect themselves against them, and 
the result is that parts of the world 
which used to be too unhealthy to live 
in are now quite safe. 

All this and many other things we owe 
to the industrious Dutch doorkeeper, 
who lived to be an old man of 91, 
dying at his native town of Delft in 1723. 
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THE JOLLY TRAIN 

OUR RAILWAYS ARE 
MOVING 

Breaking the Loneliness of 
a Long Journey 

PLEASURE ALL THE WAY 

_ Who says that British railway com¬ 
panies are behind the times ? 

It is less than a hundred years since 
Charles Dickens sat writing up shorthand 
notes during long night journeys across 
England in a jolting, dimly-lit coach 
drawn by galloping horses. 

How times have changed since then 1 
And still it is in England, where the 
world’s railways started, that most of 
the best ideas of rail way progress are born. 

Last summer a thousand people 
travelling by liight in an English excur¬ 
sion train whiled away part of the 
journey by watching a Charlie Chaplin 
film. They were entertained in relays. 
f Wireless on the Train 

Wireless sets have been installed by 
the L.N.E.R, in three of its trains travel¬ 
ling North from King’s Cross. In several 
of the coaches, by paying iod, a pas¬ 
senger may obtain earphones; which are 
plugged into the wall of the carriage. 

. A boy or girl on the way to Scotland 
may listen to news or a concert until, 
as the train rushes onward, the wireless 
station becomes out of range ; but it is 
’ soon possible to pick up the items of the 
liext broadcasting station. 

:■ During gaps between the programmes 
the attendant, who keeps watch in his 
compartment at the end of the guard’s 
van, turns on an electric gramophone. 

There are soon to be experiments in 
putting on records which tell the pas¬ 
sengers about places of interest passed 
during the journey. . ' 

Help Yourself Cars 

On some of the night expresses be¬ 
tween London and Edinburgh first and 
third-class travellers are provided, at a 
small cost, not only with comfortable 
beds, but also shower-baths.' It is 
possible to provide the water for 
ordinary full-length baths, but the diffi¬ 
culty is to get rid of it, The problem 
has been solved by shower-baths, which 
need much less water. 

Supper cars, where cold refreshments 
are supplied, are often to be found on 
night trains to the South Coast. Cafe¬ 
teria, or Help Yourself Cars, are now 
becoming popular on the L.M.S. Railway. 
You pick up your tray, choose your 
refreshments, then carry it loaded with 
good things to your table. 

Another excellent scheme, popular 
now on most of bur railways,'is to allow 
passengers to have part only of the table 
d’hote dinner, which is often too ex¬ 
pensive for the third-class traveller.• 

In that luxury train the Flying Scots¬ 
man there are a hairdressing saloon and 
a beauty parlour. In one of the rooms 
a woman attendant looks after children 
while the parents are having dinner. 

Mystery Excursions 

Many C.N. readers have probably 
been on mystery excursions. This new 
idea of treating railway travel as an 
entertainment in itself was first intro¬ 
duced a few months ago by the Great 
Western Railway, and at once spread 
. to other parts of England and to Ger¬ 
many. In the North there were also 
rambles, conducted by archaeologists, 
along the Roman Wall. We hope there 
will be more of these. In the South a 
number of excursions for ramblers were 
led by a well-known writer on travel. 

Once there was a trip to sec the Sun 
rise. It was a journey by night to the 
Downs, supper being served Cn the 
way and breakfast as the travellers 
returned to London. 

The railway companies declare that 
they are willing to try any new experi¬ 
ment, provided there is a fair chance of 
success, which may give comfort, plea¬ 
sure, or convenience to passengers. 


A reader of the C.N. at the little town 
of Morrinsville, New Zealand, 
sends us this story. 

A farmer near the town noticed that 
a thrush had built a nest in the shed 
where he milked his cows every night 
and morning. This was in October, 
which is springtime in the Southern 
Hemisphere. When the cows were 
driven in from the fields to be milked 
the thrush would be .frightened and fly 
away, leaving four spotted blue eggs 
in the nest. Acting very wisely the 
farmer did not disturb the nest. 


for he knew that birds eat up insects 
and grubs which would damage the 
pastures and crops'. 

By and by the four eggs hatched out, 
and four little baby thrushes peeped out 
of the nest when the mother thrush 
flew away. Taking pity on the tiny 
birds, which had no protective feathers, 
the farmer would cover them with wool 
while he was milking his cows. Then, 
when milking was over, he would remove 
the wool; and then, when the shed was 
empty again, the mother thrush would 
come back to her little family. 
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OUR 50,000 BLIND 

NOBLE HELP IN A Gt)0D 
CAUSE 

Cheering Message of a 
Hundred Years of Progress 

A NOTABLE INVENTION 

Every year’s report of the National 
Institute for the Blind gives a cheering 
message of progress made in the immense 
task of helping sightless people to live 
happy and useful lives. 

It might have been expected that the 
latest report would be filled with 
laments that the economy campaign 
had brought work to a standstill. But 
no such tiling is to be found. 

Although many of the old subscribers 
have been short of money they have 
taken the Prince of Wales’s advice that, 
whatever economies they might have to 
face, they would not make-them in 
charity. Thanks to their noble help the 
income of the Institute' has not gone^ 
down, and during, the last year the work 
has actually gone forward. 

Those Who Must Always Endure 

Most of the subscriptions were smaller, 
but nearly everybody sent a further 
gift of money when the outlook seemed 
brighter. It is as though, so says the 
report, a temporary trial of perseverance 
and endurance had aroused in men and 
women a deeper and wider sympathy 
toward those who must always perse¬ 
vere and endure. 

Over 50,000 blind men, women, and 
children are receiving help from this, 
wonderful association, for which no enter¬ 
prise seems too difficult. The Institute 
also studies the welfare of the blind, 
throughout the Empire and allows them 
to obtain cheap Braille literature and 
music*. Interest is also being aroused 
in the million-and-a-half blind and over 
four million partiy-blind in India. 

• Work for the blind is also being care¬ 
fully studied in other countries so that, 
new ideas may be gained from which 
all may benefit. By holding international 
conferences with other societies working 
for the blind many barriers of language 
and custom have been broken down. 

Howthe Blind Help the Blind 

How different is the lot of the blind 
of today when compared with that 
only a century ago will be seen by 
everyone who reads this report. During 
the year over 24,500 new Braille books 
were produced and nearly 608,000 news¬ 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets. It 
is good to know that much of the work 
of making books for the blind is done by 
sightless people. 

At the Institute and its branches over 
a hundred blind people have permanent 
employment, and to give work to 
others a typewriting bureau has been 
opened at the institute’s headquarters 
in Great Portland Street. Blind home¬ 
workers have earned over £1 1,700 during 
the year, and the sale in finished goods 
increased by ^800. 

One of the Happiest of Men 

Among the inventions of the year 
which will bring interest into the lives 
of the blind is a barometer which can 
be read by sightless people, A doctor 
of Poplar has been spending his time of 
retirement in making very ingenious 
puzzles, which are in great demand, and 
he is generously having them distributed 
free among the blind. 

Hidden away in the report we find a 
paragraph telling us that during the 
year the Rev David Griffiths, one of the 
Institute’s blind chaplains, has travelled 
15,000 miles all over the country and 
preached 250 sermons for the cause of the 
blind. Although he cannot see lie always 
travels alone and has never found him¬ 
self in the wrong train. Many people 
who have come across him say he is the 
happiest man they have ever met. 

DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM? 
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MARS AND JUPITER 
COMING NEARER 

TWO BRIGHT PLANETS 

A Case in Which We Cannot 
Believe Our Eyes 

EFFECT OF PERSPECTIVE 

-■ By tho C.N. Astronomer 

On Sunday Mars and Jupiter will 
appear near the Moon, the three 
luminaries forming a triangle at about 
9 o’clock in the evening, when they 
will be low in the eastern sky. 

Later in the week, when the Moon is 
absent, the planets may be seen to 
better advantage. ; 

They are now rapidly getting nearer 
to us as our world rushes toward them, 
their brilliance increasing with their 
apparent diameters. 

Mars is now about 68 million miles 
away, the nearest world to us excepting 
the Moon, which just now is but 238,000 
miles from us and also getting nearer. 
Jupiter is about 446 million miles off, 
nearly five times farther than the Sun. 
.Seen through a telescope, Jupiter at 
present appears about three times the 
width of Mars, and this notwithstanding 
his much.greater distance. Actually he 



The relative sizes of Mars and Jupiter as they 
appear at the present time 


is rather more than 21 times the width 
of Mars, which is no more than 4200. 
miles in diameter. 

They are a particularly striking 
feature of the eastern sky, where, 
between 8 and 9 o’clock, soon after 
rising, they may be seen to hang like 
two lamps, the rosy-tinted Mars above 
and the more brilliant Jupiter below. 

Observed thus, they will appear to be 
much farther apart than 'when, some 
two or three hours later, they have 
moved round to the south-east and are 
much higher in the sky. So much closer 
do they appear that one thinks they 
must have moved nearer to one another. 

This is the peculiar experience, of most 
of uS with regard to celestial bodies 
as observed with the naked eye. They 
always seem to be larger or farther, 
apart when near the' horizon ; the 
Moon in particular because she is more 
often noticed. 

Now, if anyone takes, the trouble to 
measure accurately the apparent dis¬ 
tance between Mars and Jupiter soon 
after they have risen, and compare 
this with the measurement of their 
distance apart some three hours later, 
there will be found no difference. It 
seems 1 unbelievable, but it is so. 

As Seen Through Field-Glasses 

A good plan is to observe them through 
a pair of field-glasses soon after rising, 
and again later. Both planets will 
appear together in the field of view. 
It will be found that there is no cliff err 
ence in their apparent distance apart. 

Explanations have been made to 
account for this illusion, but the true 
solution would appear to be that it is 
an effect due to the receding perspective, 
which makes the terrestrial objects 
near the horizon appear so much smaller 
by comparison with the celestial objects. 
These, of course, are not correspondingly 
reduced by the receding perspective, 
and therefore appear relatively larger 
by comparison. The receding per¬ 
spective does not affect the Sun, Moon, 
or stars any more when they are near 
the horizon than when they are high 
in the sky ; actually both the Sun and 
Moon appear slightly smaller when they 
are near the. horizon than when high 
in the heavens, because they are farther 
away when rising. G. F. M.' 
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Cards For All and Bronze 
Medals For Three Schools 

SCHOOLBOYS SEND THEIR 
COMRADES TO GENEVA 

We feel sure that by this time all New 
Year resolutions have been broken, 
smashed to pieces and beyond repair, 
perhaps; so we offer a fresh one to all 
Pioneers. It is that they should win a 
Record of Service Card during 1933. 

Particulars of these cards can be had 
from Headquarters or from any of the 
branch secretaries. We have only.space 
here to say that they represent some¬ 
thing very worth while. 

Those who are already corresponding 
with some boy or girl* in another country 
and collecting notes and pictures of 
that country are well on the way to 
win a card, for this comes under the 
heading of International Friendship, 
the first requirement. 

The second is to know the main aims 
and something of the work of the 
League, to collect cuttings on inter¬ 
national affairs, and to be able to tell 
the story of some hero of peace. 

Active Service 

The third comes under the heading of 
Active Service, and will probably be 
the part that most Pioneers enjoy best, 
for it includes such tilings as acting in 
a League pageant or play, inventing a 
League game, speaking for the League 
at a debate, or, in fact, doing anything 
that' will help to interest people in the 
work of the League.. , 

An example of what can be done in 
this .way is the work that has lately won 
bronze medals for three British schools. 
These medals are presented for Peace 
Work by the body of ex-servicemen 
known as the Federation InteralliSe des 
Anciens Combattants, men who know 
well the madness of war. The schools 
are the Clydach Mixed Council School in 
Breconshire, the Brassey Street Central 
School for Girls in Birkenhead, and the 
Reading Bluecoat School; and this is 
how they won their medals. 

The Clydach school collected 349 sig¬ 
natures for the Women’s International 
League Petition for World Disarmament; 
the older boys and girls carry on corre¬ 
spondence with a school in Estonia; 
lessons on the League of Nations are 
given once a week; and the younger 
members sent to the Brynmawr Develop¬ 
ment Committee a suggestion for raising 
money for peace work, and partly be¬ 
cause of their example a branch of 
Pioneers has been formed at the Boys 
Council School at Brynmawr. 

Children of the Poor 

The Reading Bluecoat School is cer¬ 
tainly not a wealthy school. Most of 
the hundred pupils are orphans, yet 
every boy gave up a little of his pocket- 
money so that'three of them should 
go to Geneva for the Junior Summer 
School. It cost them £20, 

The Brassey Street Central School for 
Girls is a dockside school, and many- of 
the children come from poor homes, yet 
they voted a sum of money to help the 
still more unfortunate children of the 
flood area in China. Every Christmas 
these girls send a parcel of dolls to a 
school in India, and many correspond 
with French children. 

This is the sort of work for Pioneers/ 
add we hope that one and all will make 
a resolution to win a Record of Service 
Card this year. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : L.N.P., 
15 , Grosyenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No L.N.P. letters to be 
sent to the C.N, office . 
Each application 
The l.n.p. Badge should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your full 
name, age, birthday, and school. 


AFTERNOON TEA 
AT THE ZOO 

FOR FAMOUS GORILLAS 

Moina Insists on the Lady’s 
Right To Be Served First 

A NEWCOMER AMONG 
THE DIVING BIRDS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Mok and Moina, the Zoo’s gorillas, 
have added two items to their" daily menu. 

They now have afternoon tea ; and 
so that they may be warm and comfort¬ 
able during the night a keeper returns 
at 9 p.m. to provide each of these 
delicate apes with a glass of hot milk. 

That gorillas like tea was first discov¬ 
ered during Mok’s recent illness, for 
one day he suddenly rose from his sick 
bed and helped himself to a large cup 
of tea belonging to his nurse. 

This taste for tea has proved most 
helpful to the Zoo. In cold weather it is 
essential that the gorillas should be 
well supplied with warm drinks ; but 
both Mok and Moina are inclined to get 
tired of unlimited milk, and so they are 
allowed to have tea for a change. 

Anticipating the Treat 

Every afternoon when their keeper 
makes tea for himself he takes a cup to 
each of the apes ; and Mok and Moina 
obviously look forward to it. 

From their den they get a glimpse 
into the kitchen, and if they think that 
their tea is late in arriving they may bs 
seen standing against the side of the 
den, peeping at the boiling kettle. 

They like their tea to be very milky, 
and great care has to be taken to hand 
Moina her cup first, for she insists, 
that the courtesy due to her' sex’ is 
strictly observed ! 

Mok still suffers from slight heart 
trouble caused by his severe illness, but 
otherwise. he is quite well • again. He 
has not, however, made such progress 
during his months at the Zoo as Moina, 
who has grown considerably in height, 
breadth, and strength. She has also 
improved in temper. 

An Expensive Pet 

But in one respect she is growing 
more difficult every day. Owing to 
Mole’s heart trouble it is considered 
advisable to separate the apes - for a 
short time every day, particularly at 
feeding-time, so that each may get the 
right variety of. food. But Moina still 
remembers her loneliness during Mole’s 
illness, and tries to prevent him from 
leaving her. 

An interesting newcomer is to be seen 
in the Diving Birds House, a great 
northern diver. This bird was evidently 
blown inland by gales, for he came 
to earth at Knightwick, where he was 
picked up, adopted, and kept as a pet 
for a short time. 

But the diver is an exacting and 
expensive pet, for he lives on live fish 
and has an alarmingly large appetite; 
and so as the bird’s fish bill was too big, 
he was presented to the Zoo. 


WHO WAS FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE ? 

Born, Florence, May 15, 1820 . 

Died, August 13, 1910 . 

Although born in Florence, she was of 
English parentage. When quite a young 
woman she made a tour of European 
hospitals, and on the outbreak of the 
Crimean War volunteered to organise a 
nursing department at Scutari. 

The terrible condition of the wounded 
was vastly improved under her skilful 
and sympathetic direction, and her work 
was the beginning of complete reforms 
in Army hospital methpds. 

A public testimonial took the form of 
a ^50,000 gift to her. This sum she de¬ 
voted to the formation of a properly- 
equipped training institution for nurses. 


Come on. Dad! 
Look 

what's for 


breakfast 



FA THER can never make up his mind which 
he prefers. Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice . He 
enjoys them both, and thinks Puffed Grains 
were a good idea of Michael 9 s . 

* * x- x-, 

Children who normally are diffi¬ 
cult to get to eat cereal foods, love 
the delicious, crunchy, creamy 
flavour of Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. Ready to serve, 
they contain all the nourishment 
of a hot cooked cereal. Puffed 
Wheat contains r the vital food 
elements of the wheat grain 
necessary for healthy growing 
bodies. - Puffed Rice is specially 
selected rice in its most nourish¬ 
ing and tempting form. 

Some prefer Puffed Rice, others 
Puffed Wheat. Try both—ask 
your family which they prefer. 



FOOD shot from guns. Selected grains of rice 
and wheat are placed in specially comtructed 
ovens. Fiery heat creates enormous pressure. 
When the guns are fired each grain is puffed 
to eight or ten times its normal size, The full 
story of this interesting and novel process is 
described on the back of each packet, 

PUFFED RICE 

ALSO 

PUFFED WHEAT 


Made and Guaranteed by Quaker Oats Ltd., London. 
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WIN A 
PRIZE 

in this 
fascinating 


FREE 

Craft 


/ 


Gum®* P “ P ptwe WWd»* 

COMPETITION / 

Until February 28th-—you 
have a chance to compete 
for one of the Cash Prizes in 
the competition organised 
:by. the'makers of “Butterfly 
Brand” Gummed Paper Craft 
Materials. 

Two classes for children of 
different ages and one for 
: adults. 

Gummed Paper Craft 
Materials are sold at all 
@ stationers and toyshops. 

Write at once for COMPETITION DETAILS, 
enclosing Hd. stamp to cover cost of dispatch, to 

SAMUEL JONES & Co. Ltd. 

BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


52,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Ample, Satisfying, supplied each winter to hun¬ 
gry'East End Children. Remember the little ones. 
33. pays for ONE m6al. 25/- for 100. 

How many may we entertain a3,your guests P 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt. 
ESi^ST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l 


End 

(CHILDISH 

AILMENTS 

Mothers welcome 
this new, safe 
pleasant way! 


So many minor 
ailments from 
which children 
suffer are caused* 
by dangerous 
poisons which 
clog the system. 

There are many I 
ways of removing ' 
these poisons; but none so efficient, 
so safe, so pleasant as Feen-a-mint, 
the chewing laxative. Feen-a-mint 
is a firm favourite with children: 
they love its clean, fresh mint flavour. 
There is no pain with Feen-a-mint, 
no after-effects : and it is definitely 
non-habit-forming. Buy Feen-a mint 
today. A 1/3 box lasts for weeks ! 




The chewing does it 

Obtainable at all chemists, 1/3 a box. 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and 
address and l£d. in stamps (to cover 
postage) to: 

WHITE’S LABORATORIES LTD., 
14 , Bush House, London, W.G, 2 . c .i. 


BEWARE 
THE DANGER MONTHS 

FOR 

CHILDREN 



MAKES 
WEAKLY CHILDREN 
STRONG AND 
HEALTHY 

All children need a reconstructive 
body-building tonic food during the 
growing period, especially after 
INFLUENZA AND COLDS, the after-effects 
of which are often much more serious than 
the original complaints. 

For over 25 years doctors and mothers have 
described the results obtained from Roboleine as 
marvellous. Children who are mere skin and bone 
instantly start to gain weight after a few doses. 

Lost appetites return, digestive troubles disappear, firm 
flesh and muscle are formed, good red blood is made,, 
and the improvement main¬ 
tained until complete health 
Is restored. 


ROBOLEINE consists of 
BONE MARROW, YOLK 
OF EQG, CREAM OF 
MALT and neutralised 
LEMON JUICE and is 
equally beneficial to 
Adults for A N /E M I A, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, etc. 


• ROBOLEINE.’ 


12-DOSE SAMPLE 

Kandforth Laboratories, „ 

Clapham Road, LONDON, S.W.O, 

12-dosc sample. I enclose 3d. in stamps tor postage 


. Please send me 

and packing. . , „ „ , 

, (Use block letters and mark envelope Sample. ) 


Name.., 


Address... 
C.N.4. 



IN JARS 

2/9 

and 

6/9 

(3 times the quantity.) 


TWENTY GOOD SHIPS 


Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 41 

. The Snake 

Dux Merciful did not return for his tea. 
^ He had brought in the buckets, had set 
them down,. and gone-off again, bidding 
Jim to have the kettle on by his return. 
And now he was not back, so, after waiting 
a little time, Jim brought out the canister 
and made his own brew. - 

And as he sipped a broad grin spread on 
his face. What a rum thing it was to be 
taking tea here so prosaically 1 He’d been 
thinking a lot just now about "this time 
last week." But supposing today twelve 
months ago, when he had been standing 
in front of his glass, perhaps, Jie had 
suddenly burst out, " This time next year, 
old boy, you’ll be taking tea all by yourself 
on a desert island twelve thousand miles 
away," wouldn’t he have answered, " Don’t 
be an ass, Jim " ? 

"But you will, old boy!" he visioned 
himself as retorting.* " And what’s more, 
my son, you won’t be turning a hair ! " 

Well, what was there to turn a hair 
about, anyhow ? It was just as jolly and 
cosy here as it was in Polgelly. There was 
the friendly lagoon, and there were tlic 
palms, and there was the broad, blue sea, 
and here were the tea-things. There was 
nothing but beauty here; no actual loneli¬ 
ness. There was nothing to frighten one; 
no wild beasts, no snakes. 

But wasn't it about time that Merciful 
came ? . * 

Jim jumped up and went to the gate 
of the stockade. He opened it and, haying 
looked right and left, he put his hands 
to his mouth and bawled the man’s name. 
The mountain sent it back. When the 
echo had finished he descended the plateau's 
slope and went down to the beach, where 
he stood and threw his voice out again 
and again ; but nothing responded. 

"Well, his tea will get cold, that’s all," 
thought Jim rather testily, as he made 
his way back round Flagstaff Point, 
stopping more than once to listen again. 

But it wasn't " all," and Jim knew 
that; hence his annoyance. The real 
trouble was that he’d have to lock Merciful 
out unless he returned by sundown, which 
would not be long now. For after lowering 
the flag he must fasten the bars across the 
gate of the stockade; which, once done, 
none was allowed to pass in or out. Merciful 
might come shinning over all right, but 
he’d have to log him, worse luck, for 
breaking tlie rules.. 

" And he knows how I'll hate that," 
groaned Jim. 

Back again he lighted the swinging 
lamp to be .ready. for sundown, which 
came with such a rush; then he stood in 
the doorway. But at length, with a glance 
at the sky and a frown, he strode off again. 
Ten minutes afterwards the flag flew no 
longer, and by the light of the lantern 
which he had brought Jim was making a 
lengthy business of barring jthc gate. 

" Merciful 1 " he had shouted, over 
and over. 

Then inside their hut he set the lantern 
in the window and set himself at the 
table under the lamp. He scarcely expected 
the climbers back tonight; they would be 
camping somewhere on the mountain, 
but Merciful would see the lantern and 
make for it. He wondered what was 
keeping the fellow. He wondered whether 
he ought to go out and search ? 

Then just as suddenly as startled birds 
flying up from a furrow, so Jim’s thoughts 
gave a start and flew up with a whir. 
However could’ he go out and search 
when he was in charge of the f.ort ? Suppose 
he deserted his post and anything hap¬ 
pened ? Suppose Mr Deedwinnick returned 
and found them both missing ? Yes, 
but if Merciful had met with an accident ? 
Oh, here was a brute of a tangle, if ever 
there was one. He wondered what Cap'n 
Ben would do in his shoes. 

" He’d be jolly welcome to them," Jim 
thought distractedly. Hang Merciful, for 
plunging him into this stew ! 

Ail, there lie was at the door. 

" Good business ! " breathed Jim, much 
relieved. For that tapping on the door 
could only be Merciful’s. 

But why didn’t the man walk right in ? 

" It’s not locked! " Jim called out. 

The tapping stopped-; then came again, 
very gently. Jim stayed where he was, 
with a grin. So his swinging seaman was 
trying to give him a fright, was he ? Oh, 
all right ! He chuckled, 

" It’s no good standing outside there," 
he shouted, " playing the fool! You 
come in, Merciful! " 


Then he twisted liis face .up fiercely in 
preparation. What sport! He’d tell 
Merciful off; he’d tell him off properly, 
demand to know wliat he meant by being 
out after sundown! But he rose without 
a sound and put on the kettle. 

" Come in or stay out," he laughed, 
" whichever you like ! " 

The door ,was pushed open a crack,, 
and stayed thus, just open. 

" Oh, come in, you old ass 1 " cried 
out Jim, 

" Why, if it * isn’t my quick-sighted ‘ 
young friend of the cliffs! Dear, dear, how 
delightful ! " . 

. The door had opened wide. A man had 
stepped through, and was advancing 
into the circle of light from the lamp. 
A cloak of some rusty black stuff fell 
round his shoulders, 

" Though he does not receive liis visitors 
very politely. But never mind; we’ll forgive 
him. Shake hands, my young friend." 

The newcomer held out his left hand ; 
nor did it escape Jim, dazed though lie 
was by amazement and feelings far worse, 
that the right held a revolver, with finger 
on trigger. But, ducking his head, he mad<? 
a rush round the tabic. 

The revolver spat; its bullet sang past 
his ear. * Then a foot tripped his own and ho 
fell his length on the floor. Half-stunned, 
he felt himself lifted up and thrown back 
into his chair; the sound of the door 
being clapped to struck his ears violently. 

But the moment he tried to rise the 
weapon was covering him. 

" Now, easy ! Easy, dear lad ! " the 
smooth voice continued. " You remember 
nie, I trust ? I’m a hunter of shells. Strange 
to hunt shells, you think. One hunts lions 
and tigers, but shells ! Well, I hunt other 
things too, my dear fellow, sometimes. 
Oh, yes 1 And they say I am very success¬ 
ful." And when Jim kept silence: " Oh, 
come ! Here's no greeting. I implore you 
not to tell me you’ve forgotten me ? " 

As if Jim could forget those small, 
red-rimmed eyes which were looking into 
his own now with so much gloating! Or 
that skin stretched tight as a drum across 
the high cheeks, or those crooked legs. 

And he’d been congratulating himself that 
there were no snakes on the island. 

CHAPTER 42 

At the Pistol’s Mouth . 

J im kept steady. He mustn't grow excited, 

• he must keep very calm. His only 
chance, he knew, was to keep very calm. 

" Mr Lutz," he uttered, " I don't know 
what you're doing here, but when Mr 
Deedwinnick and his men come back youTl 
find yourself in the wrong boat." 

"Ah! interesting," smiled Mr Lutz. 
" Very interesting ! " ‘ 

" So hadn't you better hand over that 
pistol ? ” said Jim. He sounded as though 
lie had a whole force at his back. " Then 
I'll make things easier for you on their 
return." 

"Very considerate of you, my ingenuous 
young friend," replied Lutz, as he sat 
himself on a tall stool fashioned by Honey - 
man and, coiling one of his misshapen legs 
round the other, rested his pistol hand on 
his knee with the weapon’s muzzle con¬ 
fronting the pit of Jim’s stomach. " But 
I think I will keep my persuasive toy, 
thank you," ho purred. Then a vicious 
glint came into his eye as he added, " Now 
yon and I can enjoy a nice little chat, lad. 
When are you expecting your other ships ? " 
" What other ships ? " said Jim, almost 
caught off his guard. 

Lutz clicked his teeth. " Oh, tcht! " lie 
returned with a leer. "We taxidermists— 
by the way, did. I tell you that 1 was a 
taxidermist and a member of who can say 
how many learned societies ? (Jim never 
knew whether the man was consumed by 
vanity or whether he was merely poking 
fun at himself.) We taxidermists, my dear 
young friend, sometimes stuff our speci¬ 
mens with cotton-wire and sometimes with 
tow and other things, and—er—sometimes 
I stuff mine with lead. Regard yourself as 
a specimen, if you please, James. Your 
name is James, isn’t it ? You are a speci¬ 
men which I have added to my collection. 
How am I to stuff you ? With tow ? Or 
with lead ? " And Jim Saw that trigger- 
finger crooking itself, 

" What' can you gain by shooting 111 c ? ’’ 
he flung back. And all the time his heart 
was thumping liis ribs. Oh, if only Merciful 
would return ! 

" Call it stuffing, dear lad. Call it 
stuffing you," Lutz corrected. 

Continued on page 14 
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UNCLE ODOL’S 

PAINTING 

BOOK 

FREE 

Every boy and girl can have a beautiful coloured 
Storv. Vaulting and Competition Book FREE just 


Story, Fainting and Competition Book 
by asking .for one when buying a 6d. tube of 
Tooth Paste or a .tin of Odol Solid Dentifrice. 


(idol 


PRIZES FOR LITTLE ARTISTS 

Every month there are attractive prizes offered in 
a simple painting and slogan competitionr 


PRIZE-WINNERS for DECEMBER 


GIRLS’ PHIZES—COOKERY SETS. 

Phyllis Bailey, Norwich; Irene Smith, Gomersal; 
Dorothy Tharby, Deptford; Theresa Ford, Friz- 
ington; Norah Picking, Burslem, Staffs; Jean 
Fordcr, Norwich. 

BOYS’ rRIZES—AEROPLANES, 

George Pope, Aldborough; Harry Bulman, Nor* 
wich; Hubert Hill, Smethwick; Edgar Jago, 
Gorscinon ; Ilenry McCullough,* Workington. 


PRIZE-WINNERS for JANUARY 

GIRLS’ PRIZES (11 years and upwards)— 
CAMERAS. 

Amy Juckes, Wealdstone; Vera Leake, Willes- 
borough ; Margaret Jacques, Palmers Green ; Valerie 
Gainsford, Lewisham; Lizzie Drury, Newport, 
Lincoln; Marjorie Shephard, Holton St. Mary; 
Beryl Kelly, Norwich;. Betty Burley, New Barnet ; 
Dons Godden, Cheriton ; Ruth Hoggett, Sheffield ; 
Marie Petit, Upper Tooting ; Dorothy Ingham, 
Allerton ; Mildred Hargreaves, Egerton ; Betty Close, 
Hull; Diana Bosher, Bedford Park; Mildred Tutt, 
East Griustead ; Myra Chapman, Swainsthorpe; 
N. Trade we II, “ Southsea ; Queenie Newstead, Gt. 
Yarmouth ; Ivy Harvey, Croydon ; Cecilia Quigley, 
Ealing '; Audrey Moss, Blackpool ; Gabrielle Wise, 
Guildford; Mary Gambrill, Oldham; Ella Girdler, 
London, S.E.i ; M. Norman, Abbots Langley ; Pat 
White, Upper Tooting ;jGeorgina Wilson, Aberdeen ; 
A. Angelinetta, London,* S.E.i ; Ruth Cottrell, 
Heaton Moor; Isabella Arthur, Greenock; Mary 
Heald, Holbeck; Joan Lcatherbarrow, Old Swan, 
Liverpool; Dorothy Potter, Fabprstown; Mildred 
Stubbs, Fenton. 

GIRLS’ PRIZES (10 years and under) — 
COOKERY SETS. 

Doris Butcher,' Norwich; Kathleen Murphy, 
Whitehaven ; B. Witton, Norwich ; Betty Hope, 
Nottingham; Mary Mancins, London, E.C.i ; Betty 
Harper, Withernsea ; Evelyn McCamblcy, Ampthill; 
Daphne Cud more, Brighton ; Annie Wilson, Coat¬ 
bridge ; Katharine Lecper, London, S.W .5 ; Nancy 
Wilkins, rulney; Doris Watson, Mistcrton ; Daphne 
Ilaze, Norwich; Joyce Norton, South Tottenham; 
Dorothy Cole, Purley ; Margeret Ilolroyd, Keighley ; 
Auriol Woodhouse, Ealing; Joyce Lees, Birming¬ 
ham ; .Vivien Shaw, Marsden ; Ruth Gresty, Man¬ 
chester ; Phyllis Bennett, Peckham; Joyce Bone, 
Ramsgate; Violet Winter, Balham. 

BOYS’ PRIZES (11 years and upwards) — 
CAMERAS. 

Dennis O’Neil, Walthamstow; Peter Hayward, 
Leigh-on-Sea; Dick Rowe, Darlington ; James 
Morton, - Maida Vale; Patrick^ Baillic, Hammer¬ 
smith ; Brian Whellum, Norwich; Peter Austin, 
Mus well Hill; Gerald Che twin, Stoke-on-Trent; 
Edwin Rainbow, Wembley; Jack Grassam, Don¬ 
caster; Ronald Wellfard, Brighton ; Robert Withers, 
Lincoln ; George Milligan, Cambridge; Douglas 
Reed, Hitchin; Jack Flewett, Birkenhead ; Robert 
Weller, Hayes; Cyril Baird, Aberystwyth; Leslie 
Freeth, Pcckham vRye ; Eric Williams, East Sheen ; 
George Plester, Leamington Spa. 

BOYS’ . PRIZES (10 years and under)- . 

AEROPLANES. 

Geoffrey Wiltshear, North Harrow; Roger 
Henderson, Brockley; Donald Wright, Hounslow 
West; Raymond Stubbs, Hornsey ; Samuel Cooper, 
Willenkall; Cyril Fowler, Chorley ; Geoffrey Wedver, 
Iloole ; Syd, Shrivell, Lewisham; James Westwell, 
Leigh ; Harold Smith, Pendleton ; Dennis Wilson, 
Dagenham; Dale Scott, Faisley; Teddy Dalton, 
Nottingham ; Edmund Farthing, Brixton ; William 
Jay, New Bosham; Cyril Pask, Brundall; John 
Beard, Tooting ; Robert Donaldson, Stoke-on-Trent. 

CONSOLATION PRIZES—(CRAZY GUS) 

Gillian Morgan, Cardiff; G. Duncan Rosie, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Keith Edmunds, Long Ditton ; Eileen Slinn, 
Weston.Coyney ; Betty Wright, Lincoln. 


In addition, because the standard of work was so 
. very good throughout, Undo Odol decided to send 
a little prize to every boy and girl who sent in an 
entry to the Painting Competition. 

See the “Children’s Newspaper” of March nth 
for list of February Prize-winners. * 



IS BEST FOR 
CHILDREN’S TEETH 


60 TONS OF SHAKESPEARE 

Arthur Mee’s Splendid Edition for Every 
Reader of the C.N.—-dhly Two More Weeks 

Our Birthday Offer 

'yViE C.N. repeats this week one of the most 
remarkable offers ever made to children. 

are offering, to all our - readers the best 
Children's Edition of Shakespeare ever 
produced, a book that cannot be bought today 
for less than fifteen shillings. 

Jt is Arthur Mee's edition, the easiest of all 
Shakespeares • to read. Shakespeare is not 
usually easy. The full Plays make a heavy book, 
crammed in small type like the Bible, spoiled by 
things belonging to Shakespeare's day and not in 
keeping with ours, much of it coarse and gross. 

The names are cut down unintelligibly, so that we 
find ourselves wondering what Cle , Cal , and Vol 
can mean. In the Children's Shakespeare all 
names are properly spelled, the type is nobly set, 
and everything difficult is explained. There are 
nearly a thousand pages of Shakespeare's mar¬ 
vellous and everlasting stories, with 22 of the 
greatest plays arranged for any child to read and 
understand. 

There is no better book that a man has made, 
and there is no better edition of it anywhere 
than this. The C.N. Birthday Edition is not only 
the best Children's Shakespeare ever printed, but 
it is also the biggest edition of Shakespeare ever 
known in fine quality. For quality and quantity . 
no Shakespeare publisher has ever before known 
anything like it. The first printing only of this 
edition weighs 60 tons. 

(Jp to now it has been possible to buy this book 
only in two volumes for 15s, but to celebrate 
the 14th birthday of the C.N. we are printing it 
for our readers in one volume and offering it for 
the nominal sum of 2s 1 id, which covers the cost 
of a protecting carton, insurance, and delivery. 

pOR this small sum C.N. readers may now buy 
this magnificent edition of the most wonderful 
book made by one man since books began. 

The Mind of the Greatest Englishman 
For Every Child of the English Race 



Nearly 

1000 

Pages 


s 

VOLUME 
FOR ALL 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Fill in Reservation Form—1. j 

Then fill in and stamp Label—2. ■ j 

Then post both to address on Reservation Form. 

You will then receive a Gift Voucher on which to qualify for your Children’* 
Shakespeare. 

There are twelve spaces on this Gift Voucher on which you will have to stick 
twelve Gift Tokens cut from the top left-hand corner of the back page of the 
Children’s Newspaper for twelve consecutive weeks from February 4. 

When this Gift Voucher is complete—that Is, after twelve weeks—you are asked 
to send a P.O. for 2s ltd (2s 6d plus a 5d stamp), covering the cost of carriage 
and delivery, cardboard container for packing, and insurance. The Children’s 
Shakespeare can only be supplied to readers v/ho complete the Vouchers. 
This offer applies only to readers residing in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Irish Free State readers are not eligible. j 

PLEASE WRITE IN CAPITAL LETTERS ON BOTH FORMS 



2 


Please fix 
|d Stamp 
here 


Name. 

Full Address.. 


POST AT ONCE WITH LABEL 
RESERVATION FORM 

Fill in and post with the stamped label to 

C.N. Book Dept (G.P.O. Box 184a), 

Cobb's Court, Broadway, London, E.C.4. 

I hereby apply for Gift Voucher and request you to reserve for me 
in accordance with your special offer the iSs Presentation Children’s 
Shakespeare. 1 have given a standing order to my newsagent to 
supply the Children's Newspaper each week. i 

i 


Name. 

(Mr, Mrs, or Miss) 


Address., 


Signature.... 

Newsagent. 


For Office Use 


Address.. 



Verified 


The Last Day of the Offer of this 15s Book is Saturday, February 25 
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Continued from page 12 

“ Well, what do you gain by it ? Sup¬ 
pose you did shoot me ? Mr Deedwinnick 
will string you up—high ! " Jim c^ied. 

“Mr Deed—how much ? Ah ! " said 
the smiling voice pensively. “ I never 
could get my tongue round that name of 
his, James. But come I * I'll give you 
three guesses, with a crown in the bargain, 
if you’ll tell me where your Mr Deed is at 
this minute ? " 

“ As if I would ! " 

“ You don’t know ? " * 

“ You’ll learn soon enough ! " shouted 
Jim, as loud as he could in the hope of 
Merciful, hearing. ‘ * 

But Lutz continued to smile with both 
voice and eyes now. “My dear lad/' he 
replied, “ I’m not deaf. So you can't give a 
guess ? Then I save my crown, Well, Til tell 
you. I doubt if you’ll ever set eyes on Deed- 
wliat's-his-name again or any of his friends—- 
I’ve collected them, James. Specimens, my 
fine lad ; that’s all they are now." 

Jim shuddered his throat felt parched ; 
his lips went quite dry ; a horrible nausea 
swept over him. The gloating, loathsome 
hideousness of this creature with his legs 
coiling round the stool like a snake round 
a tree—those malevolent little red eyes 
with their deep wells of evil; the terrible 
self-possession; the amused expression 
more deadly than anger and hectoring— 
Jim had to bite on his lips to keep from a 
shriek.' All the blood had drained from his 
face when, the bland voice continued : 

- “ Yes, I have gathered; them in' like 
.pretty shells on' the shore, James. Your 
pretty Polgelly shells ;■ that’s all they now 
count for. ‘ I ought perhaps to have brought 
my ' mahogany case for them." The 
atrocious man drew a sigh, “ But they 
won’t miss that," he remarked. “We will 
find them each another box, rather larger. 
Or a canvas sheet with a cannon-ball. Which 
would, you say, James ? " . And he cocked 
his head on one side as though to deliberate. 
The world rocked about Jim. In that 
moment 4 of terrible silence the surge of the 
sea on the reef sounded like, drums. ‘ And 
then'he would have flung himself on his 
tormentor, indifferent to the issue, pistol 
or no pistol, if his steadiness and his wits 
had 1 not intervened with the swiftness of a; 
door banged full in his face. His steady 
inind said, You've only got the brute’s 
Continued in the last column 


JACKO lightens the load 


]\/T other Jacko wanted to send a little 
A * * present of apples to her neighbour 
Colonel Orang, who had been very 
kind and helpful, when Father Jacko 
had sprained his ankle. 

“ I’ll fetch them," offered Jacko. 


By the timelie reached the Colonel’s 
you wouldn’t have known it. 

Jacko was wondering- what he could 
put in to fill up the comers. when‘his 
eye fell upon a bundle of carrots lying 
on the path in .Mother Jacko’s garden. 



“ Apples ! ” spluttered the Colonel 


But his mother shook her head. 
“ You shall take the order to the stores 
for me," she said, “ and ask them to 
send them—with my compliments." 

Jacko went' off obediently; and 
with the assistance of tiie green¬ 
grocer picked out a handsome basketful 
of Cox’s Pippins. 

“ Where shall I send them ? " .in¬ 
quired the man. ; ' . , . ' . 

“That’s all right," replied Jacko; 
“ Pm going to take them." . 

He paid the bill and off lie went. 

But they were a bit of a handful. 
Before lie had got very far he set the 
basket down and gazed about, ‘ * ■ 

“ Might-lightenit a bit if I ate a few," 
lie murmured. - r ' • • '; ‘ 

It did ! The basket was considerably 
lighter when he picked it up again. 


When Mother Jacko, not long after, 
went to look for them they had gone ! 

“Have you picked up my carrots, 
Jacko ? " she called out, catching sight 
of him in the hall. 

“ The Colonel’s at the door, ’’ answered 
Jacko. “ He wants to speak to you." 

He did.. He had quite a lot to say. 
He was pointing to a basket on the. step, 
and demanding 'what she meant by 
insulting him with such a gift. .. 

“ But don’t you like apples ? " she 
exclaimed. - . . • f . ■ . 

-“ Apples 1 ." spluttered the. Colonel. 
“ Carrots, .you .mean.". 

And then they caught sight of Jacko’s 
grinning face. . . > v. / ; ; ' 

' “ You bad boy 1 " cried Mother Jacko. 
“ Your father will have something to say 
to you presently." , 


word for it I His wits said. Your only hope 
is to keep cooler still. 

He tried to grope his way from this fog 
of bewilderment. Merciful ? The brigan¬ 
tine ? The Squire’s two parties ? How 
could this little snake.have beaten them 
all I Two parties I That flashed a thought 
upon which one could fasten, supposing that 
Lutz was not aware of two parties ? . If not, 
there was just a chance that Maravin’s 
men might come back and turn the tables ! 
A poor chance. Yes. But any chance .was 
worth taking. He must try to keep Lutz 
here ; to detain him by talking; . he must 
pretend 1 to be giving - way, must ■ go on 
talking and talking—then Merciful „might 
be back suddenly, or Maravin’s men; and 
then - they could .-hold’ 1 Lutz for ransom 
against Mr Deedwinnick/- For he wouldn’t 
believe they had done aAyay with him; 

It was in this agonised turmoil that his 
mind tossed while he said aloud in a slow 
voice, “ What do you want with ‘ me ? 
What do you want with’ me"? "he repeated ; 
dropping his eyes,' too, lest their burning 
blaze should betray him. 

•' “ That’s better,". Lutz rejoined,-but; his 
pistol still covered Jim. /‘ What do I want 
with you ? ’ Well, here’s the position. The 
island is ours. There is no reason for me to 
spare you. Vet I have begged my master¬ 
ful friends to lend me your life till I’ve 
seen what it’s worth to us. Make it worth 
something to us,, and it is yours at the 
finish. Otherwise," lie paused and un¬ 
twisted his legs, “ otherwise into my speci¬ 
men case you’ll go, James.’ With the rest 
of my charming collection. Is that under¬ 
stood ? "; - : . - V A ' ” - V ' 

Jim kept his head lowered. . ‘ ; . . 

‘‘“.Now, what do I want of you ?,.” the 
suave tones continued. “ Some trifling 
information, my lad. That is all.”, * 

. “ And if I tell you what I can will you 
let -me go free ?." , ^ . 

/‘ That depends,” purred Lutz. “ That 
depends, my fine fellow.” ' . 1 

‘ *1 Depends on what ? ” 

■ “ On whether you . keep to the truth,. 
James. Shall wc make a start ? ‘ Yes ?. 
Your ships have been using a wireless code. 
And I have no doubt at-all that.you've lent 
a hapd with the decoding." Lutz paused; 
and stretched out one finger. “ I want the 
particulars of that code, if you please.” 

■ TO BE CONTINUED 



NDRE WS is so pleasant 
‘: tasting and bubbles so merrily 
that children accept it readily. 
They need no persuasion to take 
Andrews, and wise Mothers make 
sure they have it immediately the 
need for its gentle correction is 
indicated. 

On colder days many users add 
half an inch of warm water to 
their glass of Andrews to “ take 
the chill off.” 


9 D 


4 oz 
TIN 


J> 8 oz 
T tin 


1'4 




There is no finer food than 


. Ifcdc by 
The redded Wheat Co. 
Welwyn Garden City, ” 



Its BRITISH too! 


I/'NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1 Jib. 4/6, 

*V-' 3 lb. 0/-. Excellent for Children's Garments, 
Socks, etc! Steel Grey, 2/4; Colours from 2/11 lb. 
post free.. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 yd. 
Tweeds, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 
All Wool Brown Blankets, 6/11 ^ each. Special value. 

ABOUT 60 YEARS 1 REPUTATION . 
EGERTON P-, , » .n \iv~N WELLINGTON, 

BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



FENNINGS’ 

©HILDREN’S 

POWSBERS 

For Children Cutting/ their Teeth. 
Prevent Convulsions. 

Are Cooling and Soothing. 

Contain nothing Injurious to a tender babe. 
Sold In Stamped Boxes. 

3 L /3 & 3 /- . 

. Also Id. each, or 2 for 13d. 


ARE YOU WORRIED ABOUT 
YOUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH ? 

Fennings' “ Every Mother’s Book” will 
give the advice you require. Ask your 
Chemist for a free copy or send to : , 

ALFRED FENNINGS, COWES, I.W. 


for the Boy 
of To-day ! 

Such is MODERN BOY; Its 
...every issue is brimful of 
thrilling stories and articles 
. on the very latest Invention, 
Adventure, Hobbies, etc. It 
is the paper for the youth of 
to-day. Buy it regularly, ' '* 

MOB EMM 
_ JO Y 

Every Saturday - ^ 



MARIE ELISABETH 
REAL SARDINES 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE, 
RICH IN .NITROGEN, 

LIKED EVERYWHERE AND BY EVERYBODY 


- LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 

SPECIAL SEED 

©©ELECTION 

j; \ y iprXS.C- PJJ 

Children's Gardens 

RydcrV offer their popular children’s 
collection of Seeds — 6 proved 
Varieties of Hardy Annuals for - - 

All will produce beautiful blooms, .post free. 

This special offer is made in order that children 
may take a practical interest in, and develop 
a fondness for, one of life's best hobbies—, 
gardening. Please send the order form below. 




SEEDS 

Ryders’ New Seed Book 

The finest Ryders' have produced. 
126 pages. 28 magnificent 
direct colour photographs of 
beautiful flowers, and. vegetables 
grown from Ryders’ Seeds.* This 
book should be on every, gardener’s 
shelf. Send the form below for your 
copy. . FREE and POST. FREE. 

POST THIS TO-DAY 


To Ryder & Son ( 1920 ) Ltd.', Dept. 32 , St. Albans. ’ 
* I enclose iod. (stamps or P.O.). Please send 
me post free your special Children’s Collection. • 
Please send me free and post free your 1933 
Seed Book. 


* Cross out,if not required . 


Name .... 
Address.. 
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Jam Roly-Poly ! J 

The children simply love it —and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Hugon's 



The Good Beef Suet 



This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
c Atora’ Book of 100 tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Hugon & Co.,Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


6 02. Flour. 3 02. Shredded ‘ATORA.* 
Flat teaspoonful Baking Powder. 

Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread over with jam, mar¬ 
malade, or golden syrup. Roll over, pinch 
top and bottom edges together. Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, 
and wrap round pudding, tie ends with 
string. Steam for 2 hours. 

(Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons,) 

mmmm 
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! Stamp Collector's Corner | 
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A SIXPENNY 



STAMP ALBUM! 

The "BOV'S OWN” Stamp 
Album. 88 pages holding over 2,500 
stamps and with hundreds of tine 
illustrations. A marvel album you 
can buy from, your nearest book¬ 
seller or stationer 


for 


6d. on| y 


If you have any difficulty send 
6 d. (plus id. for post) direct to 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

DEPT. 107, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


SHIP, AIRPLANE & ENGINE Pkt. FREE!! 

Over 65 different Stamps from; Morocco (Biplane), 
Greece (Liner in Isthmus), S.A. (ITigatc), Brazil 
(Aeroplane), Set 4 China (Junks), Caledonia (Sail¬ 
ing Boat), Roumania Aviation Fund (Monoplano 
over Mountains), Gaboon (Timber ltaft). Ivory 
Coast (Canoe), Set Denmark (Windjammers), and a 
Scarce Salvador Railway Engine (Cat. 4cL). 
also,, stamps from Austria (plains), Helvetia, Italy, 
Nederland, and a set, of 30 Obsolete High Value 
stamps. ALL FREE! I Just enclose 2d. jiostiage re¬ 
questing approvals — SHOWELL BROS (C.N.19), 
42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 

EPFRIFB? WONDERFUL 1933 OFFER. 

U in EC. Cl M 33 NEW ISSUES AND NOVELTIES. 

Including Andorra Provisional and new issue, obso-' 
leto -Austria, Cayman Islands (Commemorative). 
Denmark (Commemorative), Fr. Soudan (ucw 
pictorial). Gaboon (new river scene). Hungary 
(Commemorative), set of Italy, Japan old issues 
Mozambique Co. pictorial, mint Turkey, lino long 
set of Ukraine, Venezuela mint, cto, I will send this 
collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending 2d. postage (abroad 6d. p.o.j. Only one gift to 
each applicant. Mention 1933 offer. 

G. P. KEEF, WILLINGDON,, EASTBOURNE. 

THIS SPLENDID CASKET FREE 
~~ to all STAMP 

COLLECTORS 

It contains a view of 
High Tor, an aecurato 
Perforation Gauge, Trans 
parent Envelopes, Water¬ 
mark Detector, Stamp 
Hinges. Pair of Rustless 
Tweezers, and a Rare Pro¬ 
visional Abyssinia stamp 
(catalogued at id.). All 
, —“*““**^ r for 3d. covering postage 

and packing. If 4d. bo sent a Powerful Magnifying Glass in 
Folding Metal Frame t* Included as well, Ask for Approvals 
VICTOR BANCROFT, Matlock, ENGLAND. 


PHILATELIC CASKET^ 

Miiiihi, #v 

VICTOR BAnCROFf 
Her loch r-* 




The TURKO-PALESTINE PACKET. 

This fine lot of good-class Stamps, just 
what you want for your Collection, will 
be sent for 2 d. on condition you ask for 
approvals. Contents : Set of Pictorial 
S. Africa, Kenya, Brazil, Turkey (map), 
and pictorial Straits, China unused, 

Persia, Finland, Set of Palestine, air 
port, etc. Senders of collectors’ addresses 
get a fine free set.— H. WATKINS, 60, 

LEICESTER ROAD, EAST FINCHLEY. 

AFGHANISTAN PACKET FREE 

A lino packet of all different stamps, containing a 
lino unused Afghanistan new issue, Abyssinia 
1932 largo pictorial unused, Yemen 1931 unused. 
Albania 1930 pictorial unused. Algeria high valuo, 
Russian North-West Army Stamp, Tunis high 
valuo. Siam head, Portugal 40c., Travanoore, 
etc., etc. FREE to all asking to sco iny famous 
approval sheets and enclosing 2d. for postage and 
packing (Abroad 3d.). Albums from 1/G upwards, 
POST ONLY. 

S. HAMMOND, CHESHAM FIELDS, BURY. 

FAR EASTERN PACKET FREE 

Contains 507 UNSORTED FOREIGN STAMPS, as- 
imported from abroad—from MOZAMBIQUE CO., 
Ceylon, MALACCA (Tiger), China (Sailing Junk), 
OLD JAPANESE 1899 ,.UKRAINE (General Rod- 
zinko's Army), Persian, etc; Absolutely FREE to 
all applicants for our FAMOUS EXTRA-LARGE- 
DISCOUNT APPROVAL SHEETS enclosing 
Postage (Abroad 6 d. P.O.). 

LONG BOTTOM & EASTICK, 

59, HOLDENHURST ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH; 


2 d. 


FREE-MINT SET OF CRETE 

A line Set of Mint Crete, large pictorials, 
will he sent free to Genuine Applicants for 
my “ BETTA” Approvals, enclosing sd, for 
postage and packing, 

LARGE DISCOUNTS GIVEN. 

AUX HARLAND VoibVn^UndaT V& I 


•of *22jS?*s2r ^ 


Postage 

2 lid. extra. 

The “ Whlpsnado " Packet of foreign stamps all 
with lions on them, including bi-colourcd Soruth 
(surcharged, a beautiful stamp), Schleswig, Esthonla, 
N.Z., Victory, Persia (large), and somo fino long 
sets. Applicants for approvals sending postage receive 
set of Danzig with 20 lions and-72-p. booklet freo. 
Senders of collectors' addresses get additional FREE set. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville Road. 
_ BARNET. _ 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 

J lV return you will receive a handsome Lever Solf-FiJIlng 
i’LEET S.F, PEN with Solid Oold Nib (Fine. Medium 
or Broad). Fleet prico, 4/«, or with 5 coupons only 2/9. 
Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 


YOU and the 

Animals 

Do you think it fun to watch 
animals ? Do you find them 
interesting and amusing ? Remem¬ 
ber, the same creative force’that 
made you made the animals—made 
them intelligent, swift, beautiful, 
gave them marvellous senses and 
qualities. 

Animals existed on earth long 
before the first human being 
appeared. This fact shows that 
the life of an animal has a purpose 
of its own, just as your life has. 

If you think you are more 
highly developed than the animals, 
it is for you to show it by being 
wiser and kinder than they are. * 
You can take care of them and 
defend them from ill-treatment. . 

Animals kept by .you need 
exercise, air, proper food and 
water. They need ja clean, warm 
bed to sleep in. They want rest 
when tired, and care when sick. 
Above all, they want kindness and 
interest. When you give them love 
and comradeship they respond 
generously. 

Join the company of Animal 
Defenders, Wear the blue and 
gold badge which is their sigh and 
which you will receive by sending 
1 /- to : / 

THE YOUTH GROUP 

THE ANIMAL DEFENCE AND 
ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, 
35, Old Bond Street, London, W.l 

President : 

THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. 

Hon. Director : 

Miss LIND-AF-HAGEBY. 

Hon. Secretary of the Youth Group : 

ROBERT B. MORDAN. 



If you have 
Influenza be 
sure you take 
Benger’s Food. 

Benger's Food nourishes you when 
flL your digestive system, weakened by 
Jf the in Iuenza attack, cannot obtain 
^ I nourishment from the ordinary food. 

Fond B en 9 er ‘* Booklet will help you. It is 
-s- ^z post hee from Berger's Food, ltd., 

6 Trade Mark Manchester. ■ Write to-day. 
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THE CHILDREN'S 
SH AKES 
GIFT 


sTol CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

OKEN February ii, 1933 * 1 Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14$). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Ten Heads ' 

JTere is 1 ,a -little puzzle to be 
worked out with ten pennies. 
Arrange the ten coins in a 
circle with the heads upward. 
Then Start counting from any coin 
and reverse the fourth one. Choose 
another coin from* which- to start* 
and again reverse the fourth. 
Continue in this way, going round 
in the same direction, until only 
one head is left. 

Can you do this ? 

. Answer next week 

A Hint From Felix ’' 



I Have Nine 
Lives 

You Have One 
' Only 


Take Heed! BeforeYohAcy 


/piilS poster is one of the splendid 
series issued by the National 
Safety First Association. 

Words That Rhyme 

JTach couplet gives the clues 
to two words which are 
pronounced in a similar way, 
though they are spelled differently 
and have ‘different meanings. 

On farms they usually are found. 
A waterside town, on English, 
ground. 

Pliant wire, fixed to lamp. 

Little spots your skin may stamp. 

A stitch in time they, say, saves 
nine. 

And thus we’ll call it, just to 
rhyme. Answer next week 

The Farmer’s Friend 
Probably our most, useful bird 
is the barn owl, which has a 
huge appetite for such pests'as 
rats, mice, voles, and shrews. Wise 
farmers try to encourage the birds 
by providing nesting-boxes. 

The birds are so valuable that 
the law forbids their destruction 
under heavy penalties. In spite of 
the protection afforded.them barn 
owls have decreased in numbers of 
late years. They are delicate birds, 
and many of them do not survive a 
hard winter. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the morning the planet Venus 
is in the" South-East. In 
the evening 
Uranus is in 
the South- 
West,and Mars 
and Jupiter are 



in the’ South- 
E^istjater. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as 
it may be seen looking South at 
10 p.m. on Sunday, February 12 . 

Mounting a Horse 
piiE custom of always mount¬ 
ing a horse on the near side 
dates back to.the days when all 
men went about armed. Since 
the sword was worn on the left 
the horseman always mounted on 
the left flank of his steed, so that 
he could swing his free right leg 
over the saddle. “ . * 

A Riddle in Verse 
What is it that you cannot hold 
for long, . 

Although you may be muscular 
and strong ? 

You’ll find that it is quite beyond 
your power 

To hold your breath for even half 
an hour! 

The Moths and the Painted Flowers 

Come of the passengers on a 
liner passing through the 
Suez Canal had an interesting ex¬ 
perience. The walls of the smoke- 
room were decorated with tiles on 
which were painted large flowers 
resembling the white convolvulus. 
Just before sunset one evening 


several big motbs, somewhat 
similar to our humming-bird hawk 
moth, flew into the room. 

Time and again the moths flew at 
the tiles only to receive rather hard 
knocks instead of sweet nectar. 


Ici On Parle Fran$ais 



Le palais La panth^re Le verger 

Elle habite un palais magnifique. 
On trouve les panthSres en Asie. 
Nous vous attendrons au verger. 

Two Cars 

ON ft motor-racing track two 
drivers are taking part in a 14- 
mile. race. A gives B one minute 
start and beats him by a mile. If 
their rates are as 7 to 6 what was 

A’s time ? Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Puzzling Arithmetic.' XIX—XX 
What Bird is This P Jackdaw 
The Last straw. The bird made two 
journeys for each straw except the 
first. 'Hence 39 journeys of 50 
yards each—1950 yards. ' 
Beheaded Word. Pink, ink, pin 
The C.N. Cros3 Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC 22 ShortestDoy 


SPRING EQUINOX" 
. MARCH 21 


Oct. 6 
Summer! 

Time 
. ends 



.April 9 
Surnftvef!: 
Time:- 
begins 


S £ PT 2 Y - : ^ 

autumnal! EQUINOX 


Longest Day JUNE 211 

■summer smllx.icil 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Certainly, Sir 

giN KS: I never clash with my boss. 
Banks: No? 

Binks: No; he goes his way 
and I go his. 

} Brotherly'Love 

'JTif. Sunday School lesson had 
been on kindness and charity. 
“ Now, Jack,” asked the teacher, 
“ if I saw a man beating a donkey, 
and I stopped him, what virtue 
should I be displaying ? ” 

“ Brotherly love,” was the 
innocent reply. 

A Surprise For the Pigs 



This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on February11. 

The days aremow getting longer. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at’a glance how much of the year has elapsed. ’ 


Qh, hurry along, make haste., 
if you please, 

•We’ve heard the folks talking of 
greens and of teas! 

These two little pigs, not stopping 
to think, 

Said, “ We’ll eat up the greens and 
the tea we will drink.” 

But the joke was on them when 
they came to the links: 

Tire greens were just:turf and the 
tees were not drinks., 

Magic * 

Tack-' had been called to the 
J platform to help the conjurer. ’ 
“ Listen,” said the man of 
magic'as he held a handkerchief 
to Jack’s ear. “ Do you hear 
.your watch ticking' inside the 
handkerchief ? Are you satis¬ 
fied ? ” 

“ More than satisfied, sir,” 
replied Jack. “It hasn’t been 
going for a month.” 

Easily Answered 

'pHE geography lesson was in 
progress. 

“ Name an important product 
of the. West Indies,” said the 
teacher, looking at Bill. 

Bill was silent. 

“ Come, now,” coaxed the 
teacher, “ where do we get’ our 
sugar,from ? ” 

“ We usually borrow ours from 
our next-door neighbour,” replied 
Bill. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


© 




L ex wanted to play foot¬ 
ball more than any¬ 
thing. Tom and Bertie both 
played at school, and went off 
in their football boots and 
jerseys talking importantly 
about half-backs , and wings 
and forwards, while Len 
watched them enviously. 

Even when his brothers 
went off to practise with 
Stephen Harris they wouldn’t 
let Len play with them. 
Stephen had a football of his 
very own, and so was greatly 
envied. 

" You’re much too small,” 
Bertie told Len ; “ you’d 

only get knocked oyer in the 
.mud, and cry, or get hurt,” 

“ I shouldn't! ” retorted 
Len indignantly. 'But still 
they wouldn’t take the little 
boy with them. 


" Never mind, darling,” 
said Mummy ; “ play a game 
by yourself, in the garden. 
Here's an old tennis-ball that 
you can kick.about, and I’m 



He ran oft with It 
sure Bingo will be glad to 
play with you. You can 
pretend the arch is a goal.” • 
Len went into the garden 
with Bingo * and tried to 


enjoy himself, but of course 
playing with a tennis-ball and 
a dog is not really football. 
And . he sooft got tired of 
chasing Bingo, who would 
run away , with the ball in 
his mouth. At last Bingo 
fled into the lane with it. 

Len raced after him. But 
Bingo was a long way ahead, 
and he' was getting rather 
tearful when he nearly collided 
with the tall figure of the 
Yicar. 

“ Hullo, Len ! What are 
you up to ? ” he asked. 

Len told him. 

“ I shouldn’t think a tennis- 
ball is much fun for football,” 
said the Vicar.- 

" No,” agreed Len. “ But 
the others say I’m too small 
to play with them, and that’s 
all Mummy had.” 


LEN’S FOOTBALL 

“ Well, you run and ask 
Mummy if you may come 
round and play football with 
me. I’ve got a football that 
belonged to my boy when he 
was small.” . 

Len was .soon dancing with 
excitement up the Vicarage 
path with liis new friend. ‘ 

The Vicar showed him how 
to kick the ball and to pass 
it, and after a good game he 
said with a twinkle : ! 

“ Well, that was great 
fun. You must come along 
and have some more football 
lessons, and then when you 
can play we’ll ask Tom and 
Bertie to have a match— 
and I • believe we shall win ! 
And,” he added, “how would 
you like to take this football 
along with you so that you 
can practise at home ? ” 



your 

Throat 



Made from pure glycerine and the fresh 
juice of ripe black currants. 

Yoat *tock$ ther 4 . 

In Tins, 2 ozs. 8d. 4 ois. 1/3 



ei6 „t 

The new edition of Gumstrip 
Model Making will tell you 
how to make them with strong, 
easily fixed Gumstrip. Send 
coupon below for your FREE 
copy. 

Gumstrip is obtainable in 
various col¬ 
oured coils 
from all 
stationers . 



To Samuel Jones & Co., Ltd., Sample Dept., 
Peckham Grove, Camberwell, S.E.5. 

Please send me a FREE.copy of 
the Gumstrip Model Making Book. 









































































































































